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Foreword 



I H A v E never worked in children's libraries though I began 
to frequent them when I was 5 and I realize very clearly 
that there are many aspects of library work with children that 
I am not competent to discuss, and that of others I can only 
present the 'outside' view. I hope that before long one or 
more practising children's librarians will tell us about those 
things that only they can know how, for example, the 
children really behave, how one can best handle them to the 
mutual satisfaction of child and librarian in brief let us into 
all those tricks of the trade that experience alone can teach. / 
could never write such a book, but equally I doubt if any 
children's librarian could write my book. 

I write not as a children's librarian but as a chief librarian. 
This does not mean that I have less interest and concern in this 
work; it means that I have a different interest and concern. 
Whereas the children's librarian has to do the job, I have on 
the one hand to try to make it possible for her to do it and on 
the other hand to see that she does. It is my duty to obtain for 
her the money, premises, staff and administrative background 
that she needs, and to perform this duty I must first myself 
seek to understand the principles governing her work and 
appreciate the conditions necessary for its fulfilment. And ^ 
must also be able to persuade my employers to give us both 
adequate support. Consequently it is not to children's librar- 
ians so much as to my fellow chief librarians, to members of 
local authorities, and the general interested public that I 
address this book. To some extent it is propaganda. Although 
we have many effective libraries for children it would be 
quite wrong to imagine that everywhere in this country all 
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children enjoy a satisfactory 'chance to read,* As a survey by 
the Youth Section of the Library Association disclosed five 
years ago, there is still a very great deal to be done. 

And there are other parts of the world where the work has 
hardly begun, or where it has not started at all. In 1956 I had 
the privilege of being asked to write for Unesco a short book 
on Public Library Services for Children which was addressed 
primarily to workers in those countries. Naturally I have had 
to cover much of the same ground again in the present book 
but in this I have space for much that could not be included 
in the former. Consequently I have found myself thinking not 
only of my colleagues at home but also of those abroad for 
whom I wrote in the first book. 

Each reader will, therefore, find passages addressed to him 
and not to others and vice versa. For example, though I have 
not yet written beyond this introduction, I am sure that for 
the benefit of some potential readers I must stress the necessity 
for open access and genuinely "free' services; most of my 
readers have long taken such things for granted and so must 
be patient and tolerant, realizing that much that they take for 
granted is not yet accepted elsewhere but should be. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Why Children Should Read 



W E are going to discuss in this book the various ways by which 
we can ensure that children shall enjoy all reasonable oppor- 
tunities to use books and, of course, how we can show them 
why they should use these opportunities. So our first questions 
must be 'Why should they use books?' and 'What kinds of 
books will be most useful ?' 

I am very well aware that many apparently successful and 
prosperous people can boast that they 'have no time to read*. 
I am equally aware that theirs would be a sorry world if other 
people upon whom they depend did not read either. Their 
doctors and lawyers, for example. But what is most important 
is that, though people can get on, can even make fortunes, can 
even do a limited job successfully without books, they must 
lose a great deal of fun and satisfaction and either have to be 
much luckier or work much harder than the people who do 
read. Books are the means by which a man can expand his 
personal universe, by which he can discover what other people 
have experienced, thought, and discovered; by which he can 
enjoy unlimited travel, in time and space, to worlds beyond 
his own personal ken; and by which he can save himself an 
immense amount of time and energy by not trying himself to 
think, do, and discover again what other people have thought, 
done, and discovered already, 

I am prepared to affirm that there is no man who could 
not do something, enjoy something, understand something 
better if he found and read the right books than if he remained 
ignorant of or neglected them. There are indeed many many 
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good reasons why people should be able to read, should want 
to read, and should have every opportunity to read, I could 
write several books on this theme; I have already written much 
on this text; but now I am concerned with children. And the 
first thing I must say is that all the reasons for adult reading 
apply equally to reading by children. 

There are others in addition. 

First of all we must remember that the ability to read is not 
just a natural gift of the gods it is, on the contrary, sonic- 
thing that has to be acquired by long practice. It is like playing 
the violin. I remember a famous conductor once telling me 
that unless a fiddler started when he was 5 he had no earthly 
chance of becoming a virtuoso. Similarly, unless a child starts 
to read at or before 5 and continues to read seriously and 
assiduously there is little chance that in later years he will be 
able to grasp a book of real significance. 

The teachers at school do something to teach the elements 
of the reading process, but they can do little compared with 
what the interested child can do for himself. Without in any 
way minimizing the efforts of the teacher, I think that few 
pupils who took no more interest in books and reading than 
they had to to pass muster in class would leave school as 
qualified and eager users of books. Many teachers, of course, 
succeed in inducing some of their pupils to read books they 
need not read, to create a liking, even a love, for books, to show 
that reading need not be a task but is more often a pleasure, 

I believe that most people could find reading a pleasure 
without making much effort. Many, if not the majority, need 
the ability to read if they are to make the most of their lives 
as active, creative people. And let me repeat the ability to 
read is not a god-given gift any more than is the ability to 
play golf or play the piano. 

But children do not need to read only to prepare themselves 
for later life. There are more immediate reasons the most 
important of which is that children who read and who can 
read without excessive difficulty enjoy reading. Books are a 
wonderful, limitless source of pleasure. Children have, even 
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in these days of television, more time for reading than grown 
up people, fewer other things to distract them. Few other things 
they could do, if any, could make them happier or bring them 
greater relaxation and contentment. 

In the Unesco book on The Development of Public Libraries 
in Latin America one of the contributors says, c the main object 
of children's libraries is to build up a body of adult library 
users for the future'. That may be true enough in the long run, 
for c the child is father of the man'. But it is a long-termed 
objective that, though we may keep it at the back of our 
minds, must never be in the forefront. I would prefer to say 
that the main object of children's libraries is to build up a 
body of children who use libraries now and so get from them 
all the immediate pleasure and benefit, the adventure and 
stimulation, the peace and compensation that books and 
libraries can give them. If we succeed in this we can leave the 
future to look after itself; if we fail we may do more harm 
than good. This is a necessary warning because all of us who 
are keen on work for children are inclined to be so deadly 
keen on the future, on the ultimate values, that we are in 
danger of forgetting that the children, fortunately, are not. 
They are, rightly and fortunately, keenest about the present. 
The difficulties and problems of children are quite sufficient 
burden. If we can lessen those burdens and help to make 
childhood the happy, fascinating, carefree state that it should 
be, we shall have sufficient reward even if we do not 'build up 
a body of adult library users for the future'. 

We shall, of course, create adult readers but let us always 
remember that our influence upon the future is in direct ratio 
to our influence upon the present. So while we keep our eyes 
on all our ultimate objectives, we need not feel dissatisfied if 
our work proves conclusively to our young people that, apart 
from other values, reading is a fine recreation. Or, as the 
same writer whose words I have just quoted says, The basic 
principle on which [a children's library] is organized is that 
"the child learns by playing",' And she adds, There is no com- 
pulsion or repression in a children's library. Children come 
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because they like it.' If we can show children that whenever 
books and libraries are concerned,, c there is no compulsion or 
repression', and that they are likeable we have succeeded in 
part at least. 

There are deeper values. 

The child has not only to enjoy life. He has to discover it, to 
discover himself, and find out how he stands in relationship to 
the world in which he is living and will go on living. But the 
world is immense and he is tiny, and in a way his first task is 
to avoid being overwhelmed by it; he has to learn how to take 
it in gradually, bit by bit in other words he has to educate 
himself, to develop his ability to perceive, absorb, and co-ordi- 
nate experiences, things, and ideas. 

This process of growing up is not easy. 

Remember firstly that the child inevitably exists in a very 
limited, though expanding, environment the home, the 
school, the playground, and the fields or the streets in his 
immediate vicinity. He needs to become aware of the world 
outside this small compass of experience and the best, often 
the only, way by which he can pass outside this limitation is by 
reading about the things he cannot actually experience. With 
books he can gradually extend his horizon in space, in time, 
in imagination. With books not only can he prepare himself for 
the time when he must, in fact, go out into the next stages in 
his widening environment; he can also go out if he has been 
able to read widely and wisely with the knowledge that these 
stages will lead to yet others, that he may indeed have inheri- 
ted an ever expanding universe in which he can and must find 
his own place. 

Secondly, the child grows up gradually, step by step. As 
development must be gradual, experience, whether first-hand, 
or second-hand as found in books, should be related to grow- 
ing abilities and understanding. I did write 'must' instead of 
'should* but I crossed out the former word because, of course, 
the first-hand experience of living that most children encounter 
may take little account of this need. Life, even in childhood, 
is not a respecter of persons and unless the child is to be thwar- 
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ted, to be overcome, to be carried forward too soon or too far 
'here' or held back 'there 3 he needs to be cushioned against 
the impersonal, unheeding impacts of life. Books, properly 
used, can provide this cushioning, this corrective, steadying, 
helpful defence. 

Thirdly, every child is different in his physical and mental 
make up, his abilities and circumstances. Life, as found in his 
environment, may not fully make allowances for these differ- 
ences. But books can. 

Fourthly, it is a good thing for the child and for society that 
not only children but also grown up people should, in many 
respects, be different. They should not, either as children or as 
grown ups, be so different that they cannot adjust themselves 
to the majority ways of living, with the result that they cannot 
live harmoniously with their fellows or learn to co-operate 
with and respect them; but they should be so different that 
they become and remain individuals. Individuality is fast be- 
coming something not easy to secure in a world full of stand- 
ardizing influences but books can do much both to promote 
the individual personality and to show how it can exist fruit- 
fully and happily. 

The process of growing up, gradually, so far as may be at the 
child's own pace, according to his own ability, and preserving 
and developing his individuality, is, however, an emotional 
as well as an intellectual process. In childhood as in later years 
books can help to promote emotional adjustment and can 
often do so much better than any people parents, friend^ 
teachers because despite their strong personal impact they 
are impersonal; they do not place the reader under any obli- 
gation to approve, to avoid, to obey, or to refuse. Psychologists 
would agree that among the emotional needs of the child are a 
sense of belonging, a feeling of worth, security, self respect, 
freedom from guilt, and above all the need to love and to be 
loved. Those children blessed with the most satisfactory envi- 
ronment would still find much stimulation and encouragement 
in books; the less fortunate child will surely find compensation 
and escape. We certainly do not want to encourage children 
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to use books primarily for escape or to live a 'second-hand* life 
of unreality; the great purpose of books is to help people to live 
more fully, more enjoyably, to help them to do, feel,, think 
more intensely and with greater satisfaction, not to avoid 
doing, feeling, and thinking. Nevertheless, during the difficult 
years of growth and adjustment escape may often prevent 
defeat. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Books for Children 



WITHOUT any doubt every child will benefit if he can read, 
if he enjoys reading, and if he has the fullest possible supply of 
books. 

Two vital points arise at this stage of our discussion. 

Firstly, it is obvious that some books will serve better than 
others the various purposes we have just outlined; some will 
not serve; some will be antagonistic to our objectives. Which, 
therefore, are the books we should provide and those we should 
reject ? 

Secondly, it is quite certain that our children will not neces- 
sarily be willing to read those books that we feel they should 
prefer; they may be eager for those we deplore; they may not 
display any desire to read at all. As a book serves no purpose 
unless it is read, we must consider the views of the young 
reader and how we can meet them without sacrificing 
standards, how we can encourage and not deter, improve 
taste and not worsen it. 

By one means and another children must be supplied with 
a wide variety of material embracing books for all ages and on 
all the various themes in which they are interested, books of 
fact and books of fancy and imagination. The qualities espec- 
ially desirable in various categories will be discussed later. 
There are, however, certain qualities we should seek in all the 
books we offer our young readers. 

First of all, a book should have something to say, it should 
have substance, something positive to give to its readers. Too 
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many books for children (and, indeed, books for adults) are 
hack-written : they purport to give information but do not fulfil 
their promise; they are ill-balanced, platitudinous and tell their 
readers only what they are likely to know already ; their stories 
are lacking in plot, movement, and characterization. Though 
a child may read voraciously and though he needs sometimes 
to read things that do not call for any effort, he probably does 
not consume more than some five hundred books in the whole 
period from 5 to 15 and has not time to waste on things that 
are absolutely lacking in substance. Let those that arc chosen 
bring ideas, experience, definite information, a real story, 
imagery, beauty or something else positive and substantial. 

Secondly, the good children's book will have sincerity* 
Sincerity and substance go together* The writer has something 
to say and he says it because he wants to say it and in such a 
way that the reader will receive it fully and clearly and with 
a sense of partnership. This sharing of experience between 
writer and reader is important. If the reader is to get the most 
out of a book he has to make some effort to understand it and 
to relate it to his own experience and circumstances, but he is 
less likely to do so should he sense, as he readily can, that the 
author doesn't really care whether or not the reader shares 
the book with him. 

The sincere author does not c write down 5 to his readers. He 
writes in such a way that the child is aware that to the author 
this is real and important and part of his, the author's exper- 
ience and so he does not feel that the author is patronizing 
him, or that there are two distinct ways of looking at life, the 
child's and the adult's. The writer for children is under the 
same obligation to give of his best as when he is writing for 
adults. He must take his work and his readers seriously. 
The insincere writer doesn't. At its best, 'sincerity* implies a 
deep understanding of the mind, needs, and outlook of the 
child. Nevertheless, a writer who did not understand children, 
had forgotten his own childhood, and had no children to live 
with could write a 'sincere' book if he were sufficiently humble, 
sufficiently eager that, though he might not understand them, 
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his readers might come to understand him. The insincere 
writer is he who writes hoping to make easy money by imitating 
other books written for, and acceptable to, children, without 
understanding why they were acceptable. 

The third great quality to seek is truth and by truth I 
mean more than the accuracy which one must demand in all 
factual passages. Eleanor Graham, in an article in Junior 
Bookshelf, Nov.-Dec. 1950, deals very clearly with this matter. 
There should, she says, c be a reliable level of truth and reality 
behind all children's stories, showing the readers the world as 
it actually appears to all sorts of people living and working in 
it. Falsehood should never be offered them in the guise of 
truth so that it cannot be recognised as fiction by the child. . . . 
[Children resent such falsification.] 

C I once heard a learned judge explain that the jury hear the 
evidence, are instructed as to the law, but judge the prisoner 
according to their own knowledge of human behaviour in 
ordinary everyday life. 

'The last phrase has struck me increasingly as a standard of 
truth and reality which should be aimed at in all children's 
books. Is it not, in fact, the basic test of a book's lasting 
appeal . . . ? 

'We need far more truth in our children's books; far greater 
truth in characterisation and about human relationships 
between adult and adult, and adult and child, as well as be- 
tween children. We need to tell more of the truth about the 
world and the way men live in it, the work they do and what 
it feels like to be doing it; about the everyday occupations as 
well as those which promise adventure, and particularly about 
those first jobs to which many readers will be looking 
forward. . . . Such books need to get under the skin of the 
reader, so that the information emerges naturally from the 
context, convincing by the quality of characterisation and 
treatment. Thus from their leisure reading, children could 
come to adolescence and maturity knowing with some assur- 
ance what the world they are stepping out into will be like; 
knowing something of what it feels like to be father or mother 
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as well as a child; or a farmer, fisherman, miner, nurse, police- 
man, clerk in the civil service, teacher, cabinet minister. How 
it feels to live in the tropics or in Arctic regions, in Austra- 
lia, Jamaica, France or Zululand. Perhaps they might even 
glean some inkling of how happiness is brought about in family 
life; how scientists work; how public affairs are managed. 
From reading how life probably seemed to people here in 
Britain a hundred, two hundred, five hundred years ago, they 
might get a feeling of the continuity of life through the centu- 
ries and of the gradual growth of the things that matter, of pub- 
lic conscience and the ideals of social and political freedom.' 

She very wisely notes that 'when boys and girls go out to 
their first jobs in the great world, they arc lucky if they have 
somehow acquired what we call nous that compound of 
common sense and general knowledge of the world which will 
recommend those who have it as useful, sensible people . . . 
ignorance of the ways of the world will be a far greater handi- 
cap than the lack of secondary school education.' 

Supporting this attitude, James Daugherty (quoted by 
Dorothy White in About Books for Children) says, 'Children's 
literature was devitalised when writers refused to look the 
present in the face and enriched when writers confronted and 
made their readers confront the problems and paradoxes of 
their own time,' 

Nevertheless, I am sure that Miss Graham would agree that 
c true ? books displaying life and people as they are, should not 
enjoy a monopoly or even predominate. The unreal, the 
imaginative, the stuff that dreams are made of have an in- 
herent fascination to the child and are important if the true 
beauty and wonder of life itself are to be known and enjoyed, 
if a balanced outlook is to be secured. Is there perhaps a 
danger that in this age of scientific and technological advance 
we may become over materialistic? Perhaps this is no new 
situation. Did not Charles Lamb write to Coleridge : Think 
what you would have been if instead of being fed with tales 
and old wives' fables in childhood, you had been crammed 
with geography and natural history.' 
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To return, however, to this question of truth : Is it sufficient 
to let the child see and understand things as they are ? A child 
could read many true books and yet go out into the world with 
quite the wrong attitudes. In other words, do we not ask that 
our books and our libraries shall exercise a good influence, 
helping to produce men and women not only better informed 
and more clever, but also accepting those standards of conduct, 
those attitudes of mind most likely to bring them happy, 
satisfying, constructive lives ? 

As a librarian I have always preached the gospel of free- 
dom, urging that the public library should offer everyone a 
full free opportunity of access to all ideas, experiences, and 
opinions, that it should be free from all censorship and pur- 
posive propagandist tendencies. I may seem now to contradict 
myself. Yet I feel that few will disagree. There comes a time 
in all our lives when we must become responsible for our own 
selves, when we can and must choose what to think, what to 
believe, and what to do. By that time we ought to have had 
some chance to become sufficiently aware of our universe and 
of ourselves to make a wise, informed choice. Until then the 
parents, the teachers, the librarians, and those others who are 
helping to bring into being the mature person capable of choice 
must accept responsibility and offer guidance. Therefore I think 
we are justified in seeking to influence our young readers by 
providing for them and encouraging them to read those books 
which we think will, in the long run, have the most satisfactory 
influence. I do not for one moment suggest that with the 
reading matter of children, any more than with that of adults, 
we should be prejudiced. We must never exclude the honest 
expression of views genuinely acceptable to others If not to 
ourselves. We must not use our public libraries either to pro- 
mote or to exclude any particular religious or political creed 
though, of course, the parent and the priest must be free to 
teach, according to their beliefs, the children who are in their 
care. I am now concerned not with creeds but with the atti- 
tudes which may express themselves against any background. 

From the earliest picture-book days the child begins to 
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notice what the people he reads about like and dislike, approve 
and disapprove, accept and reject. Gradually he shapes his 
own standards not uninfluenced by the prevailing attitudes of 
his literary mentors. If he reads too often about people with 
the wrong attitudes he is likely to accept them for himself. It 
is important that we should recognize these anti-social, 
retrograde attitudes and as far as possible keep the child away 
from the books that convey them, and give him the books that 
will be an antidote to their poison. We must not foster attitudes 
of cruelty, violence, intolerance, racial prejudice, but instead 
encourage kindness, tolerance, peacefulness, the love of one's 
fellows and the desire to help and understand them, the 
acceptance of responsibility; we must encourage construction 
not destruction. As W. CL Berwick Sayers writes in his Manual 
of Children's Libraries^ c a book must not bring into ridicule 
the wholesome human relationships; must recognise the 
rights of men and of animals; it should show cruelty its own 
hideous features; it ought not to make the discomfiture of the 
good, the old, the poor or the deformed a matter of rejoicing; 
it ought to strengthen the bond between parent and child, and 
so on.' 

You may remark that this is too obvious to need saying 
that no librarian would dream of putting such anti-social books 
on his shelves. I am not so sure. Can we ourselves be certain 
that in our heart of hearts we are the good citizens that we must 
be if we are honestly to guide the ways of our children free 
from racial, religious, political, social prejudices, free from hate, 
free from the relatively petty snobberies of class distinction ? I 
think we must examine our own hearts before we begin to 
select books for our libraries. But as I have a very high opinion 
of librarians and believe that in this self-examination they will 
at least rate higher than most of us, it is perhaps of more 
immediate, practical significance that they should view their 
book stocks critically. Anti-social tendencies do not always 
show themselves on the surface and we adults are inclined to 
be over tolerant to say 'of course no sensible person would 
do thaf or 'there surely never really was a school like the one 
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pictured in this story.' But the child may easily accept in good 
faith what in us merely provokes a smile. So let us be 
critical. 

Perhaps the wrong attitude most likely to escape the un- 
critical librarian is that of snobbery. 

One of the series of 'attitudes' that can be influenced by 
books is that called 'taste 3 , which though it may not be so 
important as some of the moral issues we have mentioned 
nevertheless plays a big part in the enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of Hfe. 

In our book selection the emphasis should be on the well 
made, both as regards the physical appearance of the book 
and as regards its contents; and we should demonstrate and 
promote an appreciation of good literary standards. 

Not only is it true that the better written a book, the more 
clearly and effectively does it convey its message, but it helps 
us to achieve one of our main purposes to make the child 
aware of his own language as the fullest, most expressive, most 
beautiful medium for conveying ideas and disseminating infor- 
mation. Thus we teach him not only to enjoy good writing but 
also how he can best express himself in speech and in writ- 
ing. 

Good writing is not necessarily pendantically correct but it 
is clear, lucid, definite, understandable, precise, and maybe 
beautiful. 

I accept the fact that the language of a book must be 
sufficiently the language of everyday usage as not to seem 
unnatural, artificial, pedantic, unreal, and I know that some 
people talk slang most of the time. But there is a happy 
medium, and books which encourage the misuse of the mother 
tongue and promote slipshod speech are to be avoided. Slang 
is appropriately used when repeating the actual phrases of 
characters who would naturally use it, but the general narra- 
tive, the 'connective tissue', of the book should be written in 
language acceptable to the normal educated people of the 
community. 

Apart from these basic desiderata substance, sincerity, 
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truth, right attitudes, good writing -there are other qualities 
for which we must look more specifically according to the 
type of book concerned. 

Of a book of fact we demand that it shall be accurate, up 
to date, and balanced, that it shall cover the ground it purports 
to cover, that it shall have regard throughout to the knowledge 
level of those for whom it is intended, by which I mean that 
the same amount of prior knowledge will always be assumed. 
Lots of so-called informative books have too much uninforma- 
tive 'flannel' and are to be avoided; conversely, unless there 
is sufficient room for description and elaboration the presenta- 
tion of facts can become indigestible. Avoid illustrated books 
when the only object of the text is to describe the pictures, 
and those in which the illustrations have little relevance to the 
text. 

Most children most often read stories for one of three reasons 
one, that there are not enough ,good non-fiction, books for 
them; two, that we all love a good story; and three, that since 
'truth is stranger than fiction' we may often feel closer to and 
more at home with the latter. 

It is customary to talk about 'adventure* stories and other 
kinds of stories historical, school, animal, etc., etc., but of 
course all stories are adventure stories. We can classify them 
only according to the kind of adventure. 

Of all kinds of stories there are only two qualities that 
usually matter most suspense and atmosphere, James Reeves, 
speaking at a recent conference of the Library Association, 
said, 'The first quality looked for in any story, surely^ is sus- 
pense, which is quite simply the quality which makes you want 
to turn over the page to see what happens next. . Now that is 
a fairly low requirement . . . but it has in common, at one end 
of the scale, the comic cartoon, and at the other end, War and 
Peace. . . . But books which have suspense only, or have no 
suspense, will probably be read once only. Take a novel like 
Pride and Prejudice. Very few people who have read Jane 
Austen could tell the story properly; they would probably 
remember some of the characters and some of the incidents. 
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What we really remember is the other quality* This is what 1 
caU atmosphere, or if you like, illusion. It is this which makes 
you dwell in a book and not want it to finish. . , * So you have, 
then, these two qualities, suspense and atmosphere, which are 
opposed. They are opposed because, when you are getting on 
with the story, you are not building up the atmosphere and 
vice versa, . . . The great book is the one where atmosphere 
and action go hand in hand, are built up together.' 

Roughly speaking, there are two kinds of adventure stories 
those which are within the possible experience of the reader, 
dealing, for example, with the home, the school or the holiday, 
and those which are outside his experience, dealing with 
adventures in the air, at sea, in foreign countries, with spies, 
and so on. 

Stories of home life can be immensely helpful especially to 
the unfortunate children whose own home life is insecure or 
incomplete as when both parents work. What matters most 
is that the fictional atmosphere shall be secure. The children 
need not be unusually good but the characters must basically 
be likeable, and what happens must be credible. Stories of 
home life can be particularly helpful to teenagers with their 
own special problems such as having step-parents, or divorced 
parents, or having to live in other people's houses, and so on. 
Do not imagine that such children are exceptions; most of us, 
including most children, have our own personal problems. 
These may be of our own making; nevertheless, if the 
appropriate book, maybe chosen haphazard, can bring under- 
standing, consolation, or relief it would be a pity if that book 
were not available. 

The child characters in those books which deal with the 
possible experience of ordinary children should be properly 
related to the adult world in which they live. Their parents, 
for example, should exist, though they may at times be in the 
background ; but too often, especially in the hack- written story, 
the youngsters seem to live in a world wherein there are no 
older, wiser folk to help, advise, and maybe control them; they 
are even painted as wiser and braver and altogether better 
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than their elders. Surely any story of family life, of life with 
other people, must disclose the common interests, the mutual 
dependence, the opportunities of living together'. 

School stories are, on the whole, very fortunately on the 
way out. By and large they were a very undesirable type of 
book completely unreal, devilled by snobbery, and glorify- 
ing sport beyond all other achievements. 

Of the other kind of adventure story in general, the first 
essential is that it should not be too far-fetched. If it is not 
credible, no reader can follow it with excitement, as, of course, 
he must do if he is to enjoy it. Everything about it may be 
quite impossible; that is quite another matter. Having accepted 
the initial premises, the reader must believe that what then 
happens, could happen. When they were written, much des- 
cribed in the stories of Jules Verne and the Scientific romances' 
of H. G. Wells must have seemed quite impossible to most 
people, but they thoroughly enjoyed them. 

As the secret places of the earth have gradually been ex- 
plored and opened up, the writer of adventure stories has had 
to turn to extra-territorial spheres though there is much yet 
to be discovered under the waters of this planet. Not unnatu- 
rally, youngsters today are eager to read about flights to the 
moon and to Mars, but if the writers of science fiction are to 
succeed they must realize that it is imperative for their stories 
to be credible. 

Secondly, the adventure story should be written round one 
person with whom the reader can identify himself. To deal 
with a c gang 5 , with a group, with a multiplicity of equally 
important people is to dissipate interest and lose personal 
sympathy. 

Thirdly, the violent and the horrible must be treated 
properly. They may be quite inescapable but they should not 
be glorified or deliberately over-emphasized, and the writer 
should not gloat over the gory details. As one children's 
librarian said recently, the mere statement that a man's head 
has been chopped off can be readily accepted but a description 
of what the body and head looked like would be unpardonable, 
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After the violence should come some new absorbing incident 
to hold the reader's interest. 

Two very popular types of stories which are usually, 
though not necessarily, 'adventure' stories are those dealing 
with other countries and those with an historical setting. I 
regard both as very valuable. The former teach that there are 
many different kinds of people in the world, living under very 
varied conditions, that they all have their virtues and probably 
no more vices than some who are nearer to hand, that we live 
in one world, depending upon one another. The sooner one 
can learn this the better. If one could say that these books help 
to place the reader in space, the latter place him in time, which 
is hardly less important. In my cynical moments I ask whether 
there is really such a thing as progress as distinct from change. 
At other times I know that unless one can see one's universe 
as something shaped, for good or ill, by the past and capable 
of being influenced for good if the lessons of the past are 
heeded, otherwise for ill by the present, one can have no 
future. And I don't think anyone would enjoy today if he 
didn't expect, or at least hope, tomorrow to be better para- 
doxical though that may seem. 

The good book about life in another country is written 
with both understanding and respect; it aims to show the 
fundamental likeness of and not the differences between 
people. The people should be the kind of people one would 
find there, painted in the round, with their faiths and their 
good points; the setting and details must be accurate and the 
adventures and events that make the plot should as far as 
possible arise from the life and circumstances peculiar to that 
country not things that might have happened anywhere. 
Above all there must never be any underlying contempt or 
superiority, any ridicule of things taken seriously by the folk 
described. 

The acceptable historical story is, of course, a story and not 
a history lesson. Facts and details should be correct but they 
should not obstruct or overwhelm the story. Conversely the 
story should be one which arises from the life and times in 
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which it is set. A writer has two choices to discover or invent 
a story that once happened or could have happened in a par- 
ticular place at a particular time., or to choose a picturesque 
setting for a story that could have been enacted elsewhere. 

The crime story the whodunit so popular with adults, 
has inevitably found its way to the junior bookshelf. Probably 
we read such books ourselves and nevertheless deplore the fact 
that others do likewise. Surely the point is that since children 
like such books, let us give them the more worthy. There are, 
actually, few themes about which a juvenile whodunit can be 
written, especially as, in my opinion, murder should definitely 
be ruled out. Leaving aside our sympathy for the surely handi- 
capped writer of mysteries for children, what do we ask? 
that his people shall be real, his plot credible, that his story 
shall deal with something that children will understand (buried 
treasure, theft, espionage), that any inescapable violence shall 
not be sadistic, that law shall not be held up to ridicule, that 
parents and other adults shall be so much in the picture as to 
remind children to whom they should turn if in real life they 
needed help, and that there should be a right ending, with no 
sympathy for the villain, no seeking admiration for the 
criminal,, no letting the clever crook get away with it. 

From their earliest years children love animal stories. At first 
the child feels such a kinship with animals that in the stories 
he likes best the animal is little different from a human in 
animal form, and speaks like one. When he grows older he has 
a choice. There are those books where, though the animals 
live in a natural environment, they are given the power to 
speak or at least to think in human language. Then there are 
the strictly realistic books and let it be insisted that the real 
animal should be real, and not sentimental. 

It would seem that the school tale, the snob story par 
excellence of yesterday, has given way now to the horse story, 
These are very popular, especially with girls in their teens who 
delight in reading about horse shows, competitions, point-to- 
points, etc. 

However good and many our realistic books may be, a 
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balanced library must contain other books necessary to a 
balanced personality books able to stimulate the imagination, 
to preserve the sense of wonder. Children, fortunately, have 
very open minds; they will accept all kinds of things at which 
their elders would scoff. As they grow up life will do its best 
to tell them not to believe in things that cannot be touched 
and measured, which is very unfortunate because few tangible 
things can really be understood except by those who recognize 
the existence of the intangible and unfathomable. The average 
child is happy to start with a four-dimensional outlook. He 
will enjoy those stories of fantasy in which the struggle be- 
tween good and evil, the endless quest for happiness, are 
shown symbolically, maybe by people living in a world very 
different from, and surely better than our own. Books of fan- 
tasy must have integrity within the limits of their genre, must 
be on the side of the angels, must deal with universal values. In 
this field more than any other the bogus and imitative must be 
taboo. To many children the people and places of the fantasy 
are more alive than the real world; they can make a very deep 
and lasting impression. 

For younger people folk tales are the natural literary diet 
fortunately so, because they have so many literary virtues : 
simplicity of words, of structure, of plot; economy of words 
and of action; the characteristics of speech rather than of 
writing, such as repetition of significant phrases and a regard 
for the sound of words, which inevitably leads to a delight in 
the unusual and high-sounding word : and also that nice 
sense of realism which allows the apparently dull and ordinary 
character to be happy and successful while the cocksure are 
confounded. These folk tales and the more substantial myths, 
legends, and sagas in which young people delight have another 
great virtue they are part of the common heritage not only of 
a nation but of mankind. Most of them appear, in one guise 
or another, in the folk literature of every country. The child 
who is, like Coleridge, brought up on e old wives' tales' and 
he who is not is unfortunate obtains unknowingly his first 
lesson in the unity, the commonwealth, the basic similarity of 
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all children, all grown-ups, now and for many centuries. He 
begins to share a common heritage, a common outlook a few 
jokes that all can understand. 

There are, however, two quite separate sets of criteria to 
apply to any book those concerning the contents (with which 
we have just dealt) and those concerning the format, the 
physical attributes. I might have added that the two are not 
necessarily related were it not for the fact that the publishers 
who take the trouble to choose a good manuscript are usually 
those who take most care over its physical production, and 
vice versa. 

All books should have the attractiveness of the article which 
is well made, appropriate, and individual, but it is especially 
important that the good children's book the good book for 
children, I mean should be good to look at and to handle, 
the sort of book a child would like to have and is grateful to 
borrow. I do not care what the bad book for children looks 
like; the more repulsive the better. But let us buy the very best 
editions of the best books. Children are undoubtedly influenced 
in their choice by the attractiveness or otherwise of any 
volume, so let us make the best the most attractive. 

What makes a book attractive ? Well, first of all it is different 
and so stands out from many other more ordinary volumes. I 
do not mean that it should be unusual in size or shape or 
colour the 'odd looking' book does not attract but merely 
causes comment and curiosity. Instead it stands out because 
of its quality, because it is so well made that obviously those 
who made it thought it was worth making well. 

Then it looks both bright and pleasant, not drab outside, 
bound in dull-coloured cloth lettered with uninteresting,, ill- 
spaced type; not presenting inside big slabs of flat, repugnant, 
ill-spaced, ill-chosen type. Instead it has good quality paper, 
the type is good and well set, with proper margins neither so 
narrow that they suggest meanness nor so wide that they 
suggest that the text is insubstantial and had to be stretched to 
fill the volume. 

Children like value for their moneyor their trouble. They 
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are more ready than their elders to bring home the large, 
heavy, clumsy tome that promises much enjoyment or much 
information and they dislike small thin volumes that they will 
finish too quickly. What they prefer is something that appears 
to have plenty -a long, enthralling story or a wealth of infor- 
mation. 

Most juvenile books are illustrated both because pictures are 
in themselves attractive and because they can genuinely illum- 
inate the text. They help the reader to understand more 
effectively than words can what places and people look like. 
Remember that these books commonly deal with things quite 
outside the children's experience; things that they cannot con- 
struct from verbal descriptions. The younger the child the more 
he needs and likes suitable illustrations. A gifted artist can help 
considerably to interpret the author's message. 

'Books of fact, or geography, history, the sciences and use- 
ful arts, must of course, be illustrated.' I quote Sayers, who 
goes on to point out that *a well illustrated book has its illus- 
trations in close relation to the text they illustrate and not 
scattered anywhere in the book as sometimes happens. The 
illustrations should be good artistically and true as representa- 
tions of fact. 5 

Children prefer coloured illustrations. But really good 
coloured illustrations (except colour line blocks) usually involve 
expensive processes and, like half-tone blocks, have to be 
printed on smooth art paper, which is unsuitable for general 
letterpress. Many of the most satisfactory productions, there- 
fore, have line blocks in black and white, or two or three 
colours, printed on the same paper as the text, and often 
interspersed among it. 

The type used should above all be clear and easy to read. 
Small type causes eyestrain. Little children need large type 
because it makes it easier to distinguish the letter. Fancy, over- 
ornamented type is to be avoided as, of course, are those mock 
scripts, imitation handwritten, imitation typewritten, and other 
over-plain or unusual faces. There should be plenty of fresh air 
good leading space between paragraphs, wide rather than 
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narrow letters. Nothing is less attractive than a solid chunk of 
close, stodgy, black type. 

Of appropriate margins I have already written. Let me add 
that the librarian prefers a good margin as rebinding is 
otherwise impossible. For this reason, and also because they 
look cheap and nasty, librarians avoid any book that is not 
sewn. And they dislike spiral bindings both because they are 
ugly and cannot easily be rebound and because, standing on 
the shelf , they have no identity. 

With half-tone blocks the use of art paper is unavoidable,, 
though its hard cold surface is unattractive. Conversely, an 
over-bulky, soft text paper holds the dirt. The ideal is a good 
quality, fairly hard tough paper, matt finished and not dead 
white. 

To summarize, good workmanship and good materials, the 
highest standards of production, are important in children's 
books for several reasons, and two I should like to emphasize. 
The first is that we want them to be especially attractive, 
easy to read and to handle, so that the child will want to 
read and will also learn to love and respect and take care of 
books. 

The second is that so far as we librarians have any voice in 
the matter we must insist on having well-made books because 
these are not only the most effective, they are also the most 
economical. I am well aware that when sales are not expected 
to be great or when far too little money is available there is a 
temptation to try to cut the cost to use bad paper, small 
type, narrow margins, to do without illustrations, to seek by 
every possible means to produce a cheap book, hoping that 
thereby more copies will be sold. This is tragically false 
economy. For every book added to a library we can anticipate 
steady, continued, heavy use, which only a really well-made 
book can survive, even after it has been bound and rebound. 
The use of the library goes on, day by day, week by week, 
inexorably and for ever. The book which cannot stand up to 
this wear and tear and remain attractively usable has to be 
replaced, again and again. To keep a badly made book con- 
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tinuously in circulation may well cost us three or more tirrues 
as much as a well-made book and never would it be so 
attractive. 



ii 

,' 

It would be too much to expect that all or even a substantial 
majority of the books in any children's library conformed to all 
the criteria we have been discussing. For this there are two 
main reasons. As to the first, I remember once replying to the 
late Sir John Marriott when he said some suggested additions 
to stock 'were not the best books', that some of my clients were 
c not the best readers'. I do not take back anything I have said 
of the need to give children the best they will read, but we 
must understand that at least until we make them such 
some of our children are 'not the best readers', and if they are 
to be interested and encouraged certain concessions are desir- 
able and allowable, and probably harmless. There is one 
voluminous authoress who is the bite noire of the really serious 
children's librarian but whose appeal to many children yes, 
mostly to those whose experience of books is least is inescap- 
able. Surely, the wise response is to stock some but not too 
many. 

The other reason is that a library is a collection of books. 
The worthier each of them the better. But as a comprehensive, 
representative collection the library must include something 
for everybody and something about everything and standards 
cannot be equal in every phase and aspect. 

Moreover the stock must be so balanced that there are 
adequate supplies of books for different age groups, of varying 
types of appeal, on each of the many matters of interest. As 
in the adult library, each borrower must stand a reasonable 
chance of getting what he wants, or he will cease to come. 

The precise proportions of a balanced stock can only be 
determined by the observations of the children's librarian, and 
will vary from time to time. There is, therefore, as in all 
departments, need for 'stock study', a somewhat neglected 
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aspect of librarianship. It is not enough to start with your 
idea of a balanced stock. Instead you must list (actually or 
mentally preferably the former) its various elements and 
then, by examination of the books actually on the shelves at 
any time, discover the odds on or against getting any particu- 
lar element. From stock study much satisfaction and much 
economy can result. 

One thing we shall learn from stock study, if we have not 
learned It before, is that just as the children's library must 
avoid being too juvenile, so as I have already stressed must 
it avoid being too literary or too educational. I often think that 
public libraries have failed to make their full impact upon 
the public,, to attract a higher proportion of the population, 
because librarians have been so interested in the fine art of 
literature. Of course a librarian must be fond of good litera- 
ture; how could he be otherwise? But he must, if he is realistic, 
know that only a minority of people share his tastes and 
interests; a great majority of people seek in books either the 
recreational or the practical. So, if we are to establish any 
contact with many members of our community, we must 
show that books can assist them in their practical activities. It 
is the same with children, especially the older ones, which 
means that our non-fiction stock must be very well provided 
with books on hobbies and on sport books on how to make 
things, how to collect things (for all children at various stages 
in their development are avid collectors of postage stamps 
and butterflies, birds' eggs and beetles), on machines, motor 
cars, aeroplanes and space ships, and so on ad infinitum. As 
we all know, one of our great problems is that of maintaining 
interest in books and libraries in the older children who drift 
away chiefly because in their early teens they become more 
interested in sport, in doing things for themselves, in the ways 
of making a living. We shall keep them reading only if we 
provide sufficient suitable up-to-date material on these matters. 

Children are also interested in travel, exploration, and real 
life adventure, in history and the lives of famous people and 
in nature study. You must not be disappointed that few will 
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read poetry and essays, few will have the slightest interest in 
religion or in sociology, citizenship, and the like. Console 
yourself with the thought that the really well-written book will 
attract some readers whatever its subject, so buy every well- 
written book suitable for children whatever its subject. 

Another lesson is that, fortunately, children read beyond 
their years and so there must be plenty of 'grown up' material. 
Nevertheless we must supply plentifully the books needed by 
the younger children, because among other reasons picture 
books are relatively insubstantial and will, if not wanted for 
long as loved companions, soon be consumed. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers said that 20 per cent of the total stock should consist of 
books for the under 9's, which seems reasonable. He suggests 
that a similar proportion should be provided for those over 
13 years. 

Of the total stock Sayers suggests that 60 per cent should be 
fiction, with which I would agree. There are, fortunately, 
many more well-written non-fiction books for children than 
there were when Sayers wrote, and the wise selector will not 
worry so much about proportions as about getting all the good 
books, fiction or non-fiction, that he can. It is a mistake to 
favour either element. Recently I had the opportunity for 
the first time for nearly a quarter of a century to work in a 
children's library as an emergency assistant at a newly 
opened branch and I was delighted to see how many young- 
sters pounced upon volumes of the Oxford Encyclopaedia and 
the large, comprehensive, illustrated books on science and 
travel, and how many wanted books on specific topics, ranging 
from sweet-making and dogs to space ships and the Tower 
of London. Such demands must be met. Yet, on the other 
hand, I would wish every child to want to read stories because 
stories can best widen the experience and stir the imagination, 
keep alive the wonder and fancy of childhood as no mere 
'material* books can do. 

If the stock is sufficient all should be well. So we come to 
the questionhow many books should be provided ? 

At any time most of our books will belong to one of three 
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categories the books actually on the shelves, those in the 
homes of readers, and those which are temporarily out of use 
for binding, repair, or other such reason. To these we may add 
two other categories those which are put aside in reserve as 
being little in demand or unattractive (though reserves of 
children's books will seldom be substantial) and those which 
we think we have but haven't, i.e. the lost, stolen, and strayed. 

The shelf stock is important. On the one hand it determines 
the extent to which readers are given immediate satisfaction 
and there is no pleasure like getting* what you want when you 
want it. On the other it educates children regarding the range 
and wealth of life and books. I suggest that assuming a child 
population of 6,000 within the ambit of the Children's 
Library, which is a reasonable norm, the shelf stock should 
not be less than 4,000; even in the smallest service point for 
children there must be at least 1,500 to 2,000 books on the 
shelves always if the whole field and range of interest is to be 
represented. 

But, though I interpolate this in the middle of an attempt to 
formulate quantitative standards, I must affirm that the shelf 
stock, of 4,000 or whatever it may be, must at all times attain 
a standard both of quality and of representation. Four 
thousand books that do not satisfy or educate, that include 
too many of one category and few or none of others are of 
little worth. And so I must re-emphasize my advocacy of stock 
study. The children's librarian must have a clear picture of the 
kinds of books, even the individual titles which he knows from 
experience will be good for children to read, and every now 
and then, every month maybe, he must critically study the 
shelves and ask himself 'what chance do my children have of 
enjoying the best we could give them ?' 

How many books will be 'out 9 depends on the number of 
borrowers. Of the total population of this country about 26 
per cent are borrowers from public libraries, but the propor- 
tion of borrowers among children is much higher. If the public 
library service and its contacts with schools and other com- 
munity agencies are adequate it is not unreasonable to expect 
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that half the children of the area use the library, some more 
avidly than others. Children should be allowed to have at 
least two books in their possession at any one time, because 
then they will probably take an informative book in addition to 
the story they want to read through as quickly as possible. If 
they are allowed only one, it will probably often be finished at 
some awkward time when the library is closed and they are 
unable to exchange it. Moreover children, like their elders, 
often select books that prove unsuitable or uninteresting, and 
the loan of a second book is an insurance against 'booklessness'. 

So, assuming that half the children have two books we must 
provide one volume per head of child population over and 
above shelf stock. Allowing for the other categories, allowing 
for small service points where the proportion of books to 
readers must be higher, allowing for loans to schools and clubs 
and so on, it will be evident that satisfactory service to children 
cannot result unless we have between 2 and 3 volumes per 
head of child population or between 5 and 6 books for every 
registered borrower. 

We now encounter one of the facts of life. The books pro- 
vided in public libraries are expendable commodities the 
more expendable the better. On average the books in a child- 
ren's library will last between two and three years before they 
become worn out or dirty or cease to be of interest. This means 
that to maintain the numbers and standards of the original 
book stocks we must each year spend no less than one third 
(preferably more) of the initial capital cost of the stock. Thus 
if we have a child population of 6,000 we should start with 
between 12,000 and 18,000 books to take the median, say 
15,000- and leaving aside any questions of improvement, 
development, expansion, and so on, we must each year buy 
5,000 new children's books. If we do not, our stock and our 
service will deteriorate. 

Here let me interpolate a few words of what I consider 
good advice. I have found that librarians have always tended 
to be vague about their financial requirements and have suf- 
fered as a consequence, because the men who hold the purse 
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strings in local and national government circles are, or like to 
regard themselves as, hard-headed business men who are fond 
of facts. Take this question of how much money is needed 
for books. Most librarians are over modest and inclined to base 
their demands for next year upon what they had last year 
or on what they dare to think they might get. In other words, 
they let their requirements remain 'a matter of opinion'. But 
it need not be so. Any librarian can estimate approximately 
the number of books of different types needed to cover the 
various demands of his readers, he can calculate (from exam- 
ination of his stocks and by reference to national standards 
and factors) the rate of deterioration, allow for increases in use, 
and so on, and present a demand which is realistically based 
upon his legitimate requirements. When he does so he is much 
more likely to secure support both because he demonstrates 
that he is handling his affairs in a businesslike way and because 
he indicates the close and genuine relationships between the 
work he is doing and the cost thereof. And while I am on this 
theme let me add that those responsible for children's library 
development have a duty to ask and ask again for the financial 
support that they find necessary. No one can assess the cost of 
the service so well as the librarian. He must never be extrava- 
gant; he must never ask for anything that he cannot justify 
and that he cannot explain in detail. He may not get what he 
would like, but it is his duty first to translate objectives into 
terms of service, to separate and detail the elements in that 
service (books, staff, building maintenance, etc.), to set out the 
cost, capital and recurring, of each item, to make it clear how 
shortage of money will affect each of these items. Often he 
will be gratified to find that a good, well-presented, realistic 
case gains support. He just cannot afford either to be vague or 
to let his financial masters imagine that bricks can be made 
without straw. Nothing worth while can be done without the 
necessary money; but it is not enough to argue that this work 
is worth while; he must be prepared to show exactly what is 
needed and how it will be spent and what will not be done if 
there is not sufficient money. Let no reader imagine that this 
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is a mere digression a little light relief. On the contrary, it is 
probably one of the most important things I have to say in 
this book. 

It should be quite unnecessary to insist that the books in a 
children's library should be so clean as to cause no offence to 
the most fastidious parents (I say 'parents' because although 
children are often fastidious they may be so keen to have a 
particular book that they let their better feelings be overruled). 
Seriously, however, even if some book-hungry child will take 
frowsy, soiled, and tattered books rather than none, most 
children will not, and, assessing the library as a dirty, dingy, ill- 
supported Cinderella, they will quite justifiably stay away. And 
their parents would, in any case, object to soiled, unsavoury 
books being brought home. 

We must realize that there is still a good deal of prejudice 
against public libraries on the part of anxious parents who fear 
that from books their children may catch all kinds of infectious 
and contagious diseases. When book stocks are, as alas even 1 
today they too often are, dirty, there are good grounds for 
this prejudice; when they are clean there is no reason for fear. 
Only book stock that is manifestly clean can remove either 
the well-founded or the unfounded prejudice. 

There is, however, a further consideration. One of the func- 
tions of the public library is to encourage children to use and 
enjoy using books; another is to make them respect them, to 
think of them as possessions, whether personal or communal, 
of which they can be proud, which they want to be usable 
and enjoyable for as long as possible, which they want to take, 
and be able to take, into their own lives. 

This leads to a further point that the higher the librarian 
rates the value of a book the greater the pains he will take to 
have it represented on his shelves in the most attractive format. 
There has been a tendency to issue the classics in 'utility' 
editions. Against these, for private purchase, I would say noth- 
ing, but if it were possible I would wish the best books to have 
the most attractive appearance. 

And that leads to another point : the new book, when 
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purchased in the book shop, has its own 'purchase-attracting 3 
jacket. That jacket conveys, in its own way, the reasons why 
someone should buy the book. If we can retain that jacket in 
the public library we equally can tell our readers why they 
should borrow it. We must not forget that once we have des- 
troyed that jacket and maybe rebound a volume in exactly 
the same style as thousands of others, it may become extra- 
ordinarily difficult for a would-be reader to gain the foggiest 
idea of what it is all about and whether it is likely to be worth 
taking out. There is undoubtedly a great deal to be said for 
the adoption of plastic covers within which the publishers' 
jacket can be preserved. In the children's library, where all 
well used books have limited life, it is probably more economic, 
and certainly more attractive, to replace worn copies by new 
ones rather than to rebind them. When rebinding is justified 
and necessary there are today a great variety of attractive styles 
so that a children's library need never look like the workhouse 
ward of Dickens's days, as so many public libraries for adults 
as well as for children looked not so very long ago, and as the 
bad public library of today (and there are still many of them) 
must look. 

I end this section with a very simple axiom that if we want 
the children to read the best books we must make it easier and 
more attractive for them than it is to read the worst* 
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CHAPTER 3 

Libraries for Children 



I START this section with two remarks that should be 
axiomatic but which must never be overlooked. 

The first is that any child's range of reading will always 
depend upon what is nearest to hand. This being so we must, 
if we want him to read the best, put the best things nearest. 

Secondly, given the best he will read it. 
You may be sceptical, believing that if a child really wants the 
inferior, even though the good is nearer, he will go and find 
it, and that if the child does not want the good he will leave it 
alone no matter how easily he can obtain it. Experience con- 
founds such scepticism. In my opinion, people children, 
country folk, 'savages' who have not been 'spoiled' by the 
purveyors of rubbish have inherent good taste. But quite apart 
from this the child, again until or unless he is spoiled, has 
sufficient curiosity, interest, and determination to be willing to 
read the better and the more difficult if he thinks it will be 
worth while. I am prepared to assert that most children, if 
they are willing to read at all, will read what is offered. They 
may come to prefer the trash and the 'easy' if it is given to 
them but will not, in general, stop reading or stop using a 
library if it isn't. 

Dorothy White, the New Zealand author of that admirable 
work, About Books for Children,, says c ln my experience as a 
children's librarian I have found that good books drive out 
bad. There is a law of economics, formulated by one Gresham, 
that bad money drives the good out of circulation, but the 
opposite kind of process operates with children's books. In 
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Dunedin ... we steadily withdrew the second-rate books . , . 
from our shelves. We deliberately maintained a high standard 
of book selection. ... It might have been expected that while 
the standard of the books issued would improve appreciably,, 
the number circulated might conceivably have fallen. The 
reverse was the case. . . . Children had confirmed our trust in 
their good taste. 3 

However, even with a library in which every book is good 
of its kind one cannot be sure of the best results. The great 
problem remains that, since a library is used by children of all 
ages and of varied tastes, habits, and reading abilities, and 
each is free to choose what he wishes, they may choose books 
that involve least effort, that are meant for those much younger. 
In brief, they can be lazy and thus nullify all our efforts, 

One of the basic purposes of books and of a library is surely 
to stimulate 'growth'. This growth is many-sided. On the one 
hand there is the simple fact that the growing child faces a 
process of gradual adjustment to an ever widening, ever more 
complex environment, and in this process books can be of 
immense service. He also embarks upon a voyage of discovery 
in which, step by step, he becomes aware of territories beyond 
his own environment -of other places, other times, other ideas, 
other ways of life, and, indeed, also of a world of 'unreality', 
of imagination and fantasy, no less extensive than that of 
'reality'. He also grows up by his increasing awareness of 
responsibility his need to equip himself to earn his living, to 
accept his place as a member of society, of a nation, of a world 
civilization. And he grows up, too, as he improves his own 
techniques for living and for learning. 

Books can give a great deal of help in this process but 
children will only read with any true enjoyment those books 
which they want to read, which interest, fascinate, and stimu- 
late them. That is how it should be. As Berwick Sayers says, 
'The fact is that only the book that is enjoyed has any per- 
manent value for the reader; he may increase his knowledge 
by the lesson book or treatise; I do not think that through it 
he grows in culture/ 
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Undoubtedly those books which children elect to read of 
their own free will, for their own personal, individual reasons, 
will in the long run exercise the greatest influence and also 
encourage the love of books, the enquiring, exploring mind, 
the life-long habit of seeking pleasure, information, and assis- 
tance on the printed page. 

On the other hand, however, growth is a process of over- 
coming obstacles. One does not gain anything, excepting 
pleasurable passing of time, from reading again about things 
of which one has already often read in similar terms. To be 
of benefit, each book read must make some new contribution. 
Moreover and this is a very important point each book 
read should require some fresh contribution from the reader 
himself, something that has to be thought about and related 
to existing knowledge, and must involve some extension of 
vocabulary, in the widest sense of the word. It is undoubtedly 
true that many adult readers go on reading and re-reading ad 
infinitum the same books, or, to be more precise, books that 
are much the same in style, quality, and subject matter; so 
many adult readers are far too lazy-minded. We don't want to 
achieve so little in our children's libraries; we don't want to 
train our children to become lazy-minded adults. 

I purposely say 'train', because fundamentally children are 
curious, adventurous, eager to learn, open-minded, and imag- 
inative, and it is our first duty to help them to remain so. Yet, 
unless we are careful, we can easily fail in this duty. Far too 
many of the books written for children, and especially those 
which have a 'popular' appeal, encourage lazy-mindedness. 

If our selection is wise we shall have few lazy-making' items. 
Remember, however, that there is little relationship between 
bodily age and mental age, that some children may be more 
grown up in relation to some things than to others, that the 
pace of growth varies not only between children but at 
different times and in relation to different subjects. What is 
easy and enjoyable for one child may be difficult and boring 
for another. 

Children have to be induced always to read a little beyond 
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their ability and understanding both in material and in 
vocabulary. The completely understandable gives nothing 
fresh; the volume of which only a small part is understood,, 
provided, of course, that it is thoroughly enjoyable, can give 
a great deal. This is a problem we owe to the development of 
a separate and distinct literature for children; until then, 
children had to make do with books intended for much more 
mature and experienced readers. 

Much the best way of encouraging this progressive, cumu- 
lative reading is through the guidance and advice of competent 
library staff a matter to which we shall return. Some writers 
have themselves the gift of making their readers want to travel 
further; and some books are more advanced than they look 
yet prove enjoyable. Just as a conjurer subtly 'forces 3 a card so 
can the librarian 'force' the constructive book and choose an 
ample supply of such items. 

Wide reading is to be encouraged both because thereby the 
child's interests and sympathies will be enlarged and because 
unless the full range of the book world is appreciated much 
valuable help will never be sought. Few people have any con- 
ception of the rich variety of material that is available in book- 
shops and libraries; we cannot begin too early to make it 
known that there are few matters regarding which at some 
time or another books cannot be of good service. Perhaps most 
important of all, we should seek to engender an affection for 
books. They have their practical uses, they are a pastime, they 
may become a habif. 

How best then can we achieve these objectives of letting 
books play their full part in the enjoyment of childhood and 
in the promotion of growth, of educating children to use books 
to the full and to look upon them as friends and dear 
companions ? 

Firstly, books should be a natural element of their environ- 
ment from the outset. The presence of books in the home of 
plenty of all sorts of books is the best stimulus. If the young 
child's early environment is one in which people -mother, 
father, brothers, sisters are frequently reading he is more 
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likely himself to become a life-long reader. The child who 
grows up in a bookless home is seriously handicapped. 

Secondly, the more he encounters books outside the home, 
the more closely they are associated with his various activities 
the better. For this reason there should be books in the class- 
room, in the school, in clubs, churches, even in playgrounds. 
And good bookshops serve a useful purpose in bringing books 
into his environment, as things that people buy and value. 
Beyond that, there is the public library, with a wider selection 
than can be found anywhere else, supplementing and extend- 
ing other supplies, offering both free, wide choice and help 
when needed, and a pleasant, comfortable, ample place in 
which books can be enjoyed and studied to his heart's content. 

We shall shortly discuss the relationships between public 
and school libraries but let me here say with emphasis that 
there cannot be too many sources of supply. There must be 
co-operation between, say, school and public libraries so that 
each helps and does not hinder the other. But any suggestion 
that the existence of good public libraries obviates the need for 
good school libraries, or vice versa, is absurd. In countries 
where standards of living are low there may be some excuse 
for concentrating upon one and only one system of book dis- 
tribution but in countries like our own where there is so much 
money available for all kinds of purposes purposes that no 
sane person could regard as more important than letting our 
children read as fully as they will it is quite monstrous that 
mean-minded people should argue whether there should be 
school or public libraries, or this kind or any other kind. They 
should be grateful that books at libraries cost so little compared 
with many highly dubious and dangerous human activities! 

Yet people and not monstrously mean-minded people but 
just ordinary librarians and teachers who find it hellishly 
difficult to get money for any kind of libraries do debate this 
question and it is useful to summarize these arguments if only 
to show that there is nothing to argue about. 

There should undoubtedly be a library at the school, even 
if it is limited to the books that are needed by the pupils and 
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the teachers in connection with the class work textbooks, 
supplementary material, books of reference, etc. Maybe it will 
have books suitable for individual reading periods; possibly 
it will include more or less recreational material which may 
or may not be lent out for home reading. 

A school without an appropriate school library is not 
properly equipped for its own work, quite regardless of what 
other facilities may exist outside its walls. The question arises, 
though, of whether the school library should not be sufficiently 
comprehensive to obviate the need for any other source of 
supply whether, in fact, the school library should not take 
the place of, and render unnecessary, the public library 
provision for children. 

There are arguments on both sides. Those who favour the 
school library will say that the teacher knows the needs, abil- 
ities, and character of the children far better than the public 
library staff can ever know them and consequently the teacher 
can guide and help far more successfully. They will point out 
that the teacher is concerned with all his children and can 
stimulate, encourage, and introduce books to all of them. The 
public library can only work with those children who choose 
to frequent the public library and can do nothing for those 
who have not sufficient interest to go and who may be even 
more in need of books. The advocates of the public library 
will reply that though it is true that the teacher can influence 
his children he may on the one hand influence them, perhaps 
unduly, according to his own ideas and ideals, with the result 
that there would not be in the school library that atmosphere of 
freedom which the public librarian rightly rates so highly; or, 
on the other hand, the teacher may not himself be either inter- 
ested in books or capable of guiding his pupils, when obviously 
the children will again suffer. They will also say that, generally, 
the school library, serving a small 'community', will offer a less 
comprehensive, more limited selection than the public library, 
which will usually be catering for many more readers and have 
greater resources. They may go on to say that, as library work 
will in most schools be but the part-time occupation of a 
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teacher who is primarily more interested in other aspects of his 
work, teachers cannot be so well informed about books or 
select them as wisely as the trained professional public child- 
ren's librarian for whom this work is a whole-time job. Above 
all they will insist that though it is good that children should 
enjoy books while they are children it is no less good that they 
should enjoy them and use them when they grow up, and 
assert that the regular patronage of a children's public library 
is much more likely to lead to the continued or later use of an 
adult public library. 

Every one of these arguments is sound. That is why I say 
that it is best to have both school and public libraries. The one 
can do things that the other cannot. There is, therefore, no 
possible question of conflict provided there is full co-operation. 
In a later chapter we shall see how this co-operation can be 
effectively developed. May I, however, say that I am immen- 
sely impressed by the fact that the teacher is in a position to 
influence, as well as he may, all children, a point to which I 
shall return in the chapter on school libraries. But most impor- 
tant, whether they be provided by the school or the public 
library or some other agency, children need good library 
services. 

We accept the fact that in some rural areas the only sensible 
or possible place from which children can get their books is 
the school, which should then provide not so much a 'school' 
library as a small branch of the public (county) library to sup- 
plement the school library proper. Library service to sparsely 
populated areas offers many problems and duplication of 
effort must be avoided. There is one matter always to be kept 
in mind, however, whenever the school has to be the only 
distributing point. In no circumstances must the association 
of a school and library be such as to suggest that books are 
merely part of the apparatus of formal education. However 
wide may be the scope of the instruction given by the school, 
it can only include a small part of the world of ideas and 
imagination embraced by books which are virtually conter- 
minous with life itself. Thus, if ever the impression were given 
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that reading is essentially only an educational process, in the 
sense that children are educated at school or in universities 
or technical colleges or in preparation for examinations- 
grave and harmful limitations and prejudices would be 
created. We know that to the sensible, open-minded person 
life itself is a process of education, but we also know that, 
however erroneously, most children look upon schooling as an 
inescapable infliction and are relieved when they are no longer 
subjected to educational processes. So we must avoid their 
ever thinking of books as part of a discipline from which they 
hope eventually to escape. This means, in practical terms, that 
whenever public library services for children have to be pro- 
vided at schools these must be deliberately planned to demon- 
strate the world beyond the school, to encourage acceptance 
of personal responsibility for individuality and freedom. 

I think that children should have books of their very own- 
books that are given to them, books that they win, for example 
as school prizes, books that they can buy. The books that they 
buy must indeed be valuable possessions because they result 
from a voluntary choice of the book rather than any other of 
the many things upon which they could spend their money. 
No book borrowed from a library is the same as the book for 
which one saved or sacrificed because one felt it worth buying. 
Every home should have its own library and in that home 
library there should be a 'junior department 3 . With the child's 
own library I deal in a later chapter. 

The fact remains, however, that the child who had to rely 
solely upon the books he could buy or have given to him 
would be as ill provided as any adult in a similar position 
indeed he would be worse placed. People who use books find 
that they need many books. If one had to buy all the books 
one uses and enjoys to say nothing of those that one obtains 
only to find them either useless or unenjoyable one would 
have to spend a great deal more than most people could 
possibly afford. That assumes that, money apart, one could 
buy everything needed; actually one cannot, as there are very 
many works that are out of print and obtainable only from 
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libraries. Apart from this, most of the books one uses and 
enjoys or doesn't would be excessively expensive, being of 
merely partial or temporary interest; how many books does 
one read more than once or twice ? to how many does one refer 
time and time again? Some, yes and ideally each reader 
should have these but they are only a small number com- 
pared with those we read and use only once, or merely skim 
or browse in. 

If this is true, as it is, of adults, it is even more significant 
where children are concerned. Children have little money at 
their own disposal. I hear today of children who have more 
pocket money each week than I had in three months. Maybe 
if they spent it all on books I could have little complaint 
though I might ask why they should. But, thinking of all the 
stupid ways they could spend it and of the evil effect of teach- 
ing children to think that money falls like manna from the 
heavens and hasn't to be worked for, I can only say that I 
should be very sorry if every child had enough money to buy 
all the books he could use. 

This is, however, merely an academic point. There are many 
times more poor children in the world than rich and to all of 
these books may be more important. Therefore we need some 
type of library service. 

May I, in passing, add that even the children of well-to-do 
parents able to buy books in some sufficiency would still need 
libraries because and I am not being cynical they would be 
c at the mercy' of their parents, dependent entirely upon the 
extent of their interest and understanding, their ability to 
select the right books. I do not think that even the children 
of wealthy, indulgent parents would ever have as good an 
opportunity as that given by a well-provided public library to 
the children of the poorest families. And, alas and I am still 
not being cynical, merely realistic it does not follow that the 
wealthy parent will even realize this his children need books 
because many wealthy people (like many poor people) do not 
realize that they themselves need books. 

I must make one reservation. I have said that for most 
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children In most parts of the world it is only from libraries that 
books can be obtained. That statement needs qualification, 
however. Although without libraries few children would be 
able to get the kinds of books that they will find in libraries 
that is to say the kinds of books that will fulfil any worthwhile 
purpose for the child there are in most countries other kinds 
of printed matter that children can and will read. These are 
the inferior, maybe even pernicious and vicious, 'horror 
comics' or pulp magazines the things that can do no good 
and may do much harm. Thus, if we want to do some good 
and prevent the harm, since children will read, we must pro- 
vide them with ample supplies of the books that we would 
prefer them to read. And we can only do this by maintaining 
good libraries of better material. 

The good library is not just a collection of books or an 
opportunity for children to read. It is something much more 
than that. It is a means by which the individual child can be 
related to the world of books. This statement has many impli- 
cations. It means, for example, that the child will become 
aware of the richness and variety of books and of the things 
that they deal with so that his interests can be developed, his 
horizons widened, his imagination fired. It means that, with 
the help and guidance of the staff, who are essential to the 
full exploitation of the library's resources, he can find, at each 
stage of his development as a person and as a reader, those 
things which, at any time, serve best his purposes, satisfy his 
interests, suit his abilities. It means that he will enjoy a wide 
freedom of selection and learn to appreciate this freedom as 
the outstanding gift of all well-balanced library services, and 
even be encouraged to value freedom in all things. It means 
that, in time, he will learn that the children's library is only 
part of a wider-based library service, giving access to a wider- 
based wealth of materials, that he can go on using, profitably 
and enjoyably, when he grows up. 
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Public Library Services 



BRITISH librarians and those of a few other countries 
will find much in this chapter that they have long since taken 
for granted. They will say c Of course one must or must not 
do this or that ! We have been doing or not doing it for 
generations. Why tell us all about it now? 3 The answer is that 
in most parts of the world the various principles and practices 
here advocated have not yet been fully accepted and this 
chapter is primarily addressed to people in those countries. 

First of all, apart from school libraries and such supplemen- 
tary libraries as those of clubs, there should everywhere be 
libraries for children provided, as an integral part of the 
public library, by local or national government, or jointly by 
them, freely available for the use of all, maintained at the 
general expense of the community. 

Most British librarians will be surprised to know that in 
some countries though the public library is provided by the 
municipality, etc., charges for borrowing are levied even on 
children; that elsewhere the service though substantially sub- 
sidized by the local and central government authorities is 
provided and run by some religious or political group; that 
one can also find children's libraries provided and even 
financed by individuals and groups. The rate-supported (or 
rate-plus-tax-supported) free public library, as we know it in 
this country and as the Scandinavians and North Americans 
know it is, I am convinced, the only way in which proper 
public library services can be provided. And the arguments 
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supporting this view are even stronger when we are concerned 
with children. 

Stupid people have often annoyed me by saying that people 
value more the things for which they have to pay. This is not 
true, but if it were it would merely be an evasion of the issue. 
Before people will voluntarily pay for something, they must 
know what it is, know that they want it, and want it more than 
anything else on which they could spend that money. How 
can a child know anything about books and libraries until he 
has begun to use them ? Moreover, can one be certain that all 
who would be willing can afford to pay even the smallest fees ? 
And is it not, surely, in the public interest that whether 
children will or can pay they should be encouraged to use 
books and libraries to the full? I am emphatically opposed 
for a variety of reasons to all charges for public library 
services. 

Voluntary bodies and individuals have done fine work in 
the absence of public provision, to which they have often 
pointed the way, but this service is too important, too univer- 
sally necessary, to be left to voluntary effort. 

For this exhortation there are many reasons. For example, 
the development of the service demands both greater resources 
(financial, organizational, administrative, etc.) than are 
normally likely to be available except to governmental 
agencies, and also continuing, expanding, and dependable 
resources not subject to such vagaries as the varying enthusiasm 
of individuals or the changing interest of the public. Secondly, 
as we have already seen, it is essential that service to children 
shall be closely integrated in the general public library and the 
educational systems, both of which are or undoubtedly 
should be part of the publicly-controlled governmental 
scheme. Such integration may be precluded by the continuance 
of voluntary agencies. I could, indeed, point to more than one 
state where, despite their achievements and fine ideals, volun- 
tary organizations had become an enemy to the state-wide 
initiation of work for children, because governments are 
seldom over-eager to increase public expenditure and the 
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existence of a voluntary agency can be used as a potent pre- 
text for official inactivity. Therefore I entirely concur with 
the findings of the Delhi Seminar that voluntary provisions 
are much more likely to prove a hindrance than a help and 
should not be granted financial aid by the state or the 
municipality. 

When the children's library is provided by an organization 
with an ulterior objective, such as the propaganda of a par- 
ticular faith, the objections are even stronger, as we want our 
children to be served by the same impartial, non-propagandist, 
wide-based institution that we seek for adult readers. 

We must, too, avoid duplication. In this country we are 
accustomed to there being only one main library service, the 
public library or at most two, if we include the school library. 
Such is not the case everywhere. It is not uncommon to find in 
one town two or three subsidized sectional libraries or libraries 
provided by voluntary organizations side by side with one 
administered by the municipality all very similar in size 
and scope. Inevitably they are all inefficient and inade- 
quately supported. As I write these words I am thinking of a 
mid-European city that I visited not long ago where there 
were so many people so keen to help the children. They had a 
children's library at a voluntary social centre that completely 
lacked any informed, experienced librarianship ; and another, 
at a public library, that lacked funds; and another at a trades 
union subscription library, that lacked space and I felt e if 
only these people could be brought together to give one expert, 
well-provided, well-housed library, how much better it would 
be for the children ! ' 

One of the strong recommendations of the Unesco Seminar 
on the Development of Public Libraries in Asia is that 'all 
public libraries must provide service for children'. I would 
put it more emphatically as c all children must be served by 
public libraries'. 

It follows that the pattern of public library organization 
which will give most fruitfully, most economically, what the 
adult reader needs should also be the pattern for the children's 
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service. I have elsewhere discussed this and stressed the need 
for administrative units to be large enough and wealthy 
enough both to ensure that the individual reader who wants 
something that perhaps no one else in his community will ever 
want shall be able to get it, and to employ and make full use of 
the services of specialist staff. Where library services for 
children are concerned the former factor is less important, but 
every public library unit should be big enough to employ at 
least one fully qualified children's librarian, competent to 
organize and supervise the work at all service points, and able to 
select the book stock and to establish and maintain fruitful con- 
tacts with teachers, youth workers, and others who can help 
hi m OTj more often, her and whom he can help. 

What are the main types of provision to be made whenever 
we can make them ? 

They are these : 

(a) The provision of books to be borrowed for home 
reading. 

(b) The provision of books, including some precisely 
similar to those that are borrowed as above, and also of suitable 
periodicals, to be read on the library premises (with the neces- 
sary facilities for reading tables and chairs, etc.). 

(c) The provision of reference materials to give the 
answers to questions from those seeking specific information, 
to help in study and home work, to educate in the use of 
sources of Information. 

(d) Trained qualified staff to organize and administer 
the library, to help and guide, encourage and educate the 
young readers, and to organize all those adjuncts and activities 
designed to widen the influences of the library, which we shall 
consider in later sections of this book. 

Most of the books that the average child needs and will 
enjoy can be selected from a relatively small stock. Dorothy 
White says there are about 5,000 good books for children- 
and I would agree that, apart from the various adult books 
needed from time to time for particular purposes, It would be 
a very satisfactory children's Hbrary that embraced 5,000 
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different titles. At most service points a much smaller stock will 
be adequate. 

But the child does need more staff and more conveniences 
than the adult. We shall discuss this later on; here let it suffice 
to say that no service point for children will be fully effective 
unless at all times when it is open there is on duty a trained, 
suitable, and experienced assistant. This is an ideal. Like most 
ideals it is more capable of realization than many people will 
admit. Some children live in small communities in sparsely 
populated regions where the only possible service point is the 
part-time centre or the travelling library. Usually the former 
have to be staffed by part-time, maybe volunteer staff 
though even they could have some preparation for their work. 
A majority of children, however, are able to attend larger 
branches and the children's departments of central libraries, 
in most of which a suitable children's librarian can be econ- 
omically employed; in the smallest c one-man' libraries at least 
the children could share the services of a qualified librarian 
with the grown ups. 

As to convenience : in a well-developed urban system service 
points for both adults and children will be sufficient to ensure 
that no one has to make an unreasonably inconvenient 
journey. This cannot be defined mathematically. For long we 
have accepted the idea that no urban reader should have to 
go more than f of a mile or at most a mile to his nearest 
library. Some librarians feel, however, that too many branches, 
each with too small a stock range and too few qualified staff, 
are a mistake. This is often true, so far as adults are concerned, 
but for a young child, despite convenient bus services, even 
a mile is a long way. This may suggest the need for additional 
service points for children only. In very busy cities intersected 
with main roads it often happens that unless children have 
sufficient service points so sited that they need not cross dan- 
gerous roads, they will not get to the library at all. Parents of 
younger children will forbid such journeys. There are dis- 
advantages in the 'children-only' library. The children will not 
so clearly look upon the children's department as part of a 
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wider service that they can go on using all their lives, nor 
can they be introduced gradually to the adult departments; 
adult books cannot be obtained at once when necessary for 
any special reason; and problems of staffing are more difficult 
to solve than in the multi-department branch. Nevertheless it 
is better to accept these disadvantages and try to counteract 
them than to make it impossible for some of the youngsters 
to use any library at all. 

When I speak of a library for children only, I mean of 
course a service point within a normal adult-children service, 
and not a public library system for children only, with nothing 
for the adults anywhere in that community. I have found that 
in some countries where public library services are as yet in 
their infancy or unborn, there is a tendency to start children's 
libraries as separate independent institutions, often on a 
voluntary basis. Everything must have a beginning. Better to 
have a children-only library than none. But I must strongly 
recommend those who start them to keep it clearly in mind 
that it is very little use teaching and accustoming children to 
use libraries if they will have no library service available when 
they leave school. Consequently every effort must be exerted 
from the outset to establish proper public libraries for adults 
and children, perferably together in the same premises. But 
even when adult-cum-juvenile branches are being planned the 
peculiar difficulties of serving children must not be overlooked. 
The adults are better able to look after themselves. With the 
siting and planning of service points we shall, however, deal 
later. 

In any library be it a branch or the central (or only) 
library of a town serving a population of 10,000 or more there 
should be separate accommodation for children; in smaller 
communities which will usually have but a one-room library, 
part of this should be set aside as a children's corner; in 
villages, the centre may either provide for both children and 
adults or there may be a separate centre for children. Similarly, 
mobile book services provide combined, or separate services. 

The children's library and, indeed, the children's corner 
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has to serve several purposes. It is the place where books can 
be chosen for home reading, but it is also the place where the 
children can browse, study, find the answers to questions, or do 
their home work. It is also a kind of social and cultural centre 
where they can meet kindred spirits interested in stamps and 
shells and snakes, or listen to talks and story hours, or just 
help'. It is not unlike a public house licensed for the sale of 
wines and spirits for consumption on or off the premises' which 
nevertheless offers those who desire it a social home-from-home 
atmosphere., enjoyment, society, and, maybe, edification. (I 
have learned many things in pubs that I could never have 
learned elsewhere.) To pursue the simile, just as the primary 
purpose of the pub is to sell beer so is that of the library to 
'sell 5 books in the slang sense of 'selling' and both will sell 
more and give greater satisfaction to the customers if they do 
business in the right place and in the right way. 

As we proceed, the simile breaks down. No one should go 
into a pub to be serious; many go into a library to be serious, 
to study, to work. So the library and the children's library 
have to cater for those who seek a pastime and also for those 
seeking information and hoping for quiet. 

Though little more than ten years may separate the 
youngest and the oldest of our 'patrons', as the Americans call 
them, there is an immense difference between 4 and 14, even 
between 6 and 10. Yet at our children's libraries all should 
feel equally at home and be equally well served. I know that 
in the adult library the priest, the professor, the potman, and 
the plasterer may rub shoulders but their differences are not 
so apparent. The priest and the professor may want detective 
stories, the potman poetry and the plasterer polemics, but who 
notices ? Far greater is the gulf between the picture book of the 
4-year-old and the science fiction of the 14-year-old. Neither 
is the problem only one of intellect; it is also a physical one of 
accommodating the near-toddler and the maybe clumsy teen- 
ager within the same walls. Three further sets of people have to 
be considered parents and teachers, the infants and other 
dangers on' that either patrons or parents may bring with 
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them, and the staff. The last are usually forgotten by library 
architects but without proper space the staff can be seriously 
handicapped and, indeed, the public may be prejudiced, as 
when typing has to be done in the reference library because 
there is nowhere else ! 

Obviously we need plenty of room. There are certain laws' 
of librarianship which one discovers by experience. One is 
that the fewer people you have to serve the more of everything 
e per thousand of population 5 you need. Another is that the 
more different functions a department has to perform and 
the more different people it has to serve, the bigger it has to 
be. 

I think that in most places all work with children from 
under 5 to over 15 will have to be done in one room. I was 
taken to task by a reviewer of my Uncsco Manual for saying 
that we need, ideally, not a children's room but a children's 
library suite'. He cited this as yet another instance of my un- 
realistic, unrepentent idealism, not knowing that I have, of 
course, seen several such suites, for example at Uppsala and 
Stockholm. But if there is one thing that the idealistic librarian 
learns it is that he has to be realistic as well. Very seldom will 
there be sufficient staff at all times to supervise more than 
one children's library room or at most two nor would their 
employment be economically justified. One could think of 
such a suite comprising, for example, a room for the younger 
children, a lending library for the older ones with a separate 
reference library and study room, and a story hour or lecture 
(films, television) room. Most of us, however, will be grateful 
for one trained children's librarian with a little, probably one- 
roomed, kingdom over which she can reign. 

I say this without regret because in my view no children's 
library should be too large. For this belief I have two reasons. 
The first is that the children's library must give a very personal, 
individual, service. It must be possible for the children's libra- 
rian and her assistants to know most of her clients individually 
to know who they are, how they live, what they like, what 
they don't like, and why. Only so can we give a proper fruitful 
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service. If too many people come to a library it becomes quite 
impossible for the staff to recognize and treat them as 
individuals. 

Secondly, as already noted, children must not have to 
journey far to their nearest library. We agree that in built-up 
areas the absolute maximum is one mile. Unless an area is 
exceptionally densely populated one will not find more than 
about 30,000 people living within a radius of a service point. 
The number of children, on average, in a population of that 
size, can be given personal service by a well-staffed library. I 
think that any very much larger children's library intended to 
cater for more children and to attract them from a wider 
area would be a mistake. 

Nevertheless, let it be reaffirmed : when there are 10,000 
people within range of a library, that library should have a 
separate children's room, which implies a children's librarian, 
one, of course, who is qualified as such. 

In smaller towns and smaller branches there will usually 
be only one room to be shared by all users. A distinct part 
with its own shelves, tables, and chairs should be set aside for 
the children, though this may not be practicable in the smallest 
buildings. Fortunately the hours most convenient to most 
children are not those when most adults will come. What must 
be avoided is any process of 'keeping the children in their 
place'. Seriously, at joint service points children do tend to be 
put into the background; they deserve their due share of 
attention. 

We have spoken of children's departments and sections and 
of school libraries. There are other places from which children 
can get books. The public library itself may offer unusual 
services, e.g. at playgrounds; the public library may help pro- 
vide libraries at places to which children go, such as clubs and 
churches and chapels; other people and organizations may 
themselves provide books. 

One problem and yet it is no problem immediately 
arises. We naturally want the children to go to the place 
where, they wiH find the widest selection, have the best staff 
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assistance, and generally enjoy the best amenities, by which 
I am, or should be, saying that we want them to go to the 
public library. Anything that encourages them to go where 
they won't find the books and the help they might get else- 
where is to be avoided. The fact remains that people will not 
always make a rational choice. Provide all the library services 
you like and you can, yet some people will not come to you 
but will go elsewhere. You have, therefore, only two alterna- 
tives the first to ensure that the 'wrong 3 place will be as 
serviceable as possible, the other that there will be such co- 
operation that the various points of contact will lead to one 
another. 

I used to feel that when the public library sent a small 
deposit collection to, say, a boys 3 club or an elementary school, 
it was doing the children a disservice by encouraging them 
to be lazy and stay away from the public library. Now I am 
inclined to believe that the keen will find their own way to 
the public library especially if they are told about it where- 
as the club will also have members who would not take that 
trouble but will make use of the service on the spot. 

In countries with newly developing libraries and seriously 
limited resources the question may well arise as to whether 
it is better to concentrate on lending for home reading or on 
providing reading facilities at the library. Such a choice should 
not have to be made but in fact this difficulty does arise. 

Generally speaking, loan for home use should come first for 
the simple reason that, with any given book stock or premises, 
far more children will be able at any one time to use the 
library books if they can use them at home than if they have 
to use them on the premises; and the hours during which they 
can read will usually be much longer and more convenient. 
Remember that the maximum use of a library in the library 
is determined by the number of seats it will accommodate and 
by the hours during which it is open. Opportunities for home 
reading are, if not unlimited, very much greater. 

This does not by any means imply that 'home-reading' is 
to be preferred to library-reading 5 . The good library has its 
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own atmosphere and can offer Its own joys and its own oppor- 
tunities. An hour or two spent reading or browsing in the 
library can be a happy, pleasant experience, maybe often a 
chance to read under much more favourable conditions than 
can be found in the home. The wise and fortunate child will 
read in both the library and the home and, we hope, in the 
fields and the woods in summer time (and, we should not be 
surprised, sometimes during lesson time at school with his book 
hidden under his desk ! I should not be surprised because I 
did it often myself.) So wherever possible the library, however 
many books it lends, should offer comfortable, pleasant, read- 
ing-room accommodation. 

The exception to our preference for home-lending is where 
for any considerable proportion of the children home condi- 
tions are unfavourable for example in crowded slums or in 
communities where there is no adequate artificial light or 
warmth in the home on dark evenings or in winter time. 

In our own and other similarly 'highly developed' countries 
and perhaps I am being cynical the child may want to 
read when the lights are not lowered for television or when 
his mind is not distracted by the noise and clatter without 
which so many people these days seem unable to live. Per- 
sonally, I have the great gift of being able to read or write 
oblivious to all that may happen around me and to sleep 
soundly in a room in which twenty telephones are ringing 
irregularly. But frivolous though it may sound, I ask whether 
it is not unkind to provide children with nice quiet places 
where they can read lest later in life, lacking quiet in the home, 
they will not be able to do so, and whether we should not drive 
them out of the library early to discover for themselves, while 
they are still keen to learn to read, how to do so in dingy, 
rowdy surroundings! But perhaps our greatest achievement 
would be so to teach them how enjoyable it can be to read 
books in the right surroundings that when they have the power 
they will turn off the distraction and the noise when theyor 
their children want to read. 
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II 

The history of the public library in Great Britain is one of 
very slow and unequal progress until the mid 'twenties, since 
when development has accelerated, though considerable in- 
efficiency and inequality still exist. Though the idea of pro- 
viding books for children is as old as the public library move- 
ment, actual provision has, until recent years, lagged far 
behind the service given to adults. For this there are several 
reasons. One is the fact that suitable books for children have 
only been provided in sufficiency since the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Much more important, libraries were so 
starved, especially until the Id. rate limit was removed in 1919, 
that only the keenest enthusiast would divert part of the 
meagre sums available for all services to what was generally 
regarded as a 'supplementary 5 provision. 

Nevertheless, though the libraries were mostly isolated and 
poverty stricken, efforts were made in different ways to pro- 
vide books for children. Some of the Mechanics' Institutes 
the forerunners of public libraries included children's litera- 
ture. Birmingham, probably the first to do so, started in 1797 
to lend books on payment of one penny a week. Early in the 
nineteenth century the Religious Tract Society began publish- 
ing books for children and many Sunday Schools started their 
own little libraries mainly consisting of Religious Tract Society 
items and similar 'improving' literature. In the seventies some 
of the 'ragged schools' and the early board schools also had 
their libraries. The School Board of London in 1878 started a 
scheme for depositing collections in elementary schools, and 
exchanging them every six months. 

The first public library to be provided under the Public 

Libraries Acts was opened in Manchester in 1852; so far as I 

can discover, Manchester can also claim credit for providing, 

in 1861, the first separate children's room in this country. It 

may have been far from magnificent. Sayers 1 says : 'if my 

1 W. G. B, Sayers, A Manual of Children's Libraries. 
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information is correct this was an underground room with no 
furniture but a long table and some school forms without 
backs, it being the general theory that a form, as it was an 
extremely awkward thing to sit upon and made the body un- 
comfortable, therefore made the mind more alert. 

C A janitor in uniform stood at the door to inspect the hands 
of the incoming children; there were no books in the room 
at least none were visible these were handed over a counter 
by a somewhat forbidding person.' 

In 1882 another separate room was opened at Nottingham, 
but everywhere else the only provision made if any was a 
few shelves for older children in the adult library. Remember 
that in those days there was no 'open access'. 

Already, however, a few librarians were trying to find other 
ways of reaching the children, usually by co-operating with 
the schools. Bootle, in Lancashire, started an interesting scheme 
of delivering books, in a handcart, to the various schools. 
Children chose their books from a printed catalogue published 
by the library. The schools made a small financial contribution. 

The then librarian of Cardiff, John Ballinger, was another 
pioneer. He began by organizing visits to the libraries of school 
classes who were given story hours, talks on the history of the 
book, and similar lessons. Next a system of school libraries 
was established in the elementary and secondary schools in the 
city, the public library looking after the arrangements and the 
Education Committee providing the money. The Pupil 
Teachers School and the schools for the blind, deaf, and 
defective children also had collections. Thirdly, at various 
branch libraries children's 'reading halls' were established. 
These did not lend books for home reading the school collec- 
tions were assumed to serve that purpose but were open every 
evening for reading on the premises. The children's librarian 
at each devoted the rest of the day to co-operation with 
schools, class visits, and so on. 

Cardiff was exceptional. Late in the nineties and early in 
the present century a few more libraries were opened for 
example at Stepney, Chelsea, Leeds, Liverpool, and Halifax 
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but generally speaking very little was done for the children 
until after the first world war. 

Though today children are more generally and adequately 
served in the U.S.A., the history of the movement there 
parallels our own, slow in starting, meagre, relatively a e y oun g' 
service. Denmark and Sweden started later still but moved 
faster. 

Our own present position is not one with which we can be 
satisfied. Our predecessors had valid excuses; we have none. 

In the Survey made by the Youth Libraries Section of the 
Library Association in 1954 and despite some improvement 
the general picture is still true details are given of the stock 
and expenditure on books of libraries in the various population 
groups. Though some libraries had approximately one child- 
ren's book per head of total population, others had less than 
one children's book for every fifty of the total population. One 
authority in the 400,000 to 499,999 population group spent as 
little as 420 altogether for children's books, whereas in 
another much smaller place (i.e. in the 200,000 to 299,999 
group) as much as 15,455 was expended. The disparity is 
evident in all groups, for example in the 20,000 to 24,999 
group expenditure ranged from 80 to 1,680. 

Standards of staffing are equally varied. More than half 
(255 out of 468) had no one specifically designated as 
'Children's Librarian'; presumably the work, such as it is, 
was undertaken by any available assistant. Even those with 
designated posts did not always employ qualified assistants on 
a professional grade. 

Manifestly, many local authorities are sadly neglecting their 
responsibilities. 
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The Children's Library in Action 



A s we noted earlier, when books for children were first pro- 
vided they were kept in the adult library. When the library was 
'closed' the children went to the same counter; with the advent 
of open access a few shelves were set aside for juvenile books. 
Nowadays it is generally agreed that, except in the smallest 
branches, there should be a separate room for the children. 
I said 'generally agreed' though in fact (according to the 
L.A. Youth Libraries Survey of 1954) over a quarter of the 
library authorities of this country had no separate children's 
rooms. 

The other 365 authorities out of some 569 included in the 
Survey had a total of 829 children's rooms which means 
that, as there were in that year twice that number of central 
libraries and whole-time branches in this country, half of them 
were without. 

The virtues of a separate children's room are many. Children 
and grown ups do not mix well in a library. They have a 
different approach, different tempi of movement, they need 
different furniture and surroundings. Again, only in a room 
of their own can the children enjoy that family and club 
atmosphere of friendliness that is so necessary. Only in a room 
of their own can they get the full help that can be given by 
staff of their own whom they come to know personally. More- 
over the children's library can and should be put to many 
uses in addition to its normal work such as the class visits and 
story hours, to be discussed later that would be quite impos- 
sible in a general department with the coming and going of 
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adult users. The library building without a separate room 
can only give a small part of the potential service. The library 
should not just be a place to which one goes to get books; it 
should be a very pleasant place to which one enjoys going, 
where one can browse and study and look up things, meeting 
other children who are also interested in books, meeting 
librarians who can, if need be, help and advise. 

We take it for granted that the children will have full open 
access to the books. So far as I know open access is afforded 
at all British libraries. But as it is not universal, I trust my 
British, American, and Scandinavian colleagues will forgive me 
if I reiterate that open access is absolutely essential. 

It is essential in all departments, but though a 'closed' adult 
library would be of some, though very limited, use to the 
minority of adults who knew what they wanted, a closed 
library for children would be almost useless. Remember that 
the children who come to the library will not have learned 
about books is it not our job to teach them about books? 
They cannot know what they want is it not also our job to 
show them as much as we can of the multitude of things that 
exist that will interest and help and, indeed, entertain 
them ? Consequently they must be able to see and handle and 
dip into the book stock. 

There are other reasons for open access. One is that children 
are individuals, and their individual differences may be even 
more marked than in adults so far as we are concerned, for 
example as regards their reading abilities and experience; they 
should therefore be free to make their own choice of books. 
Another is that all those ways of giving books to children which 
do not offer open access are limiting. They usually mean that 
to a large extent the children have to depend upon the recom- 
mendations of others, chiefly the staff and in 'closed' libraries 
the staff seldom have enough time to recommend wisely and 
thoroughly. 

All methods other than open access involve frustration, 
limitation, delay and it is essential that the child shall feel 
that it is easy, free, pleasant to get his books. He loses all the 
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joy of being among books if he has to look upon bookshelves 
behind a counter, where he is forbidden to go. 

Lastly, it is an undoubted fact that open access methods 
enable more children to be better served by a given number of 
assistants in any given space, than by any other system. 
'Closed' systems measured in terms of units of individual 
service are seriously uneconomic. 

Many children will, as I did, first go to the library even 
before they can read, taken there by older brothers and sisters. 
They should be made welcome and be given picture books to 
look at. It is, I feel, wise to 'catch them young' ; any lower age 
limit for using the library is a bad thing. Moreover, refusal to 
admit a toddler may often mean that the older child who is 
looking after him cannot himself visit the library as often as 
he would wish. 

The youngster should be allowed to join as a member in his 
own right as soon as he can write. The 1954 Survey showed 
that 62 authorities had no limit, 48 required ability to read 
and/or write, 6 enrolled children at 4-5, 68 at 5-6, 26 at 6-7, 
125 at 7-8. 

Is an upper age limit desirable? Probably yes, though it 
need not be rigidly defined. The ideal is to encourage the 
youngster to go to the adult department as soon as he is 
sufficiently mature to benefit from it; to make or let him use 
the child's department too long is to hinder his growth. There 
will surely be many 'adult' books on the children's shelves. 
Incidentally, one must avoid creating the idea that there are 
two kinds of books those for children and others an idea 
that has been fostered by publishers adopting different kinds 
of type and format. Obviously, books for young children must 
be different but for the older boy and girl it does not matter 
whether a book is intended for the young or for the old so 
long as it is enjoyable. Nevertheless, do not have too many 
'adult' books or you will delay the urge to move on. It is a good 
plan to make the transition gradually first, for example, get- 
ting a lad some books from the adult lending department for a 
special purpose, then sending him to get them for himself, and 
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next giving him the option to use both or either departments. 
Intelligent children are eager to use the adult section, though 
some, such as those interested in the library's 'clubs* and other 
activities may for a while have a foot in both camps. Transition 
to the reference department can be arranged in a similar way. 
The above assumes that the children's room is in the same 
building as the adult departments, otherwise the transition is 
much more difficult to secure. As I have said, only in excep- 
tional circumstances such as heavy city traffic should the 
two be separate. Having got into the habit of going to a par- 
ticular place as a child, it is easier to continue the habit when 
old enough to use the adult library than to discover a new 
building and acquire a new habit. 

Some youngsters, on the other hand, would stay too long 
in the children's department. They are lazy and prefer to go on 
reading books which require little effort. They are of two kinds 
those who could read something else if they would, and the 
genuinely backward reader with whose problems we shall deal 
later. Both are better out of the children's library for their own 
sake as well as that of the younger readers. Thus, again not 
being rigid, an upper age limit of 14 or 15 should be observed. 

Opinion is divided as to whether it is useful to make special 
provision for adolescents. I have seen in America a separate 
and distinct department for them a kind of half-way house. 
I feel that this is both unnecessary and undesirable unneces- 
sary because few children, if they are sufficiently interested, find 
any difficulty in transferring their custom, though if we are 
frank we must admit that our greatest problem arises from 
their unwillingness. For a variety of reasons most children 
stop reading and going to the libraries when they leave school, 
but the more they have enjoyed and frequented the children's 
library the more likely are they to come back to us sooner or 
later. The reasons for their not going on to the adult depart- 
ment apply equally to their not going to a special department 
for adolescents, which in any case most normal youngsters 
won't want. It is undesirable, therefore, because you are merely 
providing two opportunities for defection. 
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A special section for adolescents in the adult library is a 
different matter. Comprising books that may act as a link 
between the too-distinct categories of children's books and 
adult books, together with those on careers, etiquette, sport, 
dress, and other things in which the teenagers are interested, 
it can lessen the difficulties many experience in finding what 
they need from among a much larger book stock than that 
to which they have been accustomed. It must, however, be 
an optional convenience, with no suggestion that the ex- 
children's library users should use it. Sections for adolescents 
are provided in about 1 in every 5 public libraries in Great 
Britain. 

Rules, regulations, and formalities should be reduced to the 
minimum but a certain number are necessary. For example, 
all children except our toddler visitors, should have to join the 
library, making written application for this privilege on a 
simple form and agreeing to obey the rules. This is necessary 
because it gives the librarian the right to exclude or reprimand 
those who don't. More important, though, it gives the child 
the feeling of membership, of belonging and often this leads 
to a sense of pride and responsibility. 'This is my library and 
so I must do all I can to help it and keep it a good library.' 

Nearly all authorities require the form of application to be 
signed by a parent or guardian or by a school teacher. This is 
a necessary check on the members' bona fides, and gives the 
librarian someone to whom to turn when anything arises con- 
cerning the child, such as failure to return books, misbehaviour, 
and so on. It is also a valuable means of interesting the parent 
and the teacher in the work of the library. 

A few libraries ask for the signatures of both parent and 
teacher; this may be useful in establishing two contacts but it 
should not be rigidly enforced. There are some teachers and 
some parents who will not sponsor their children's application, 
and though we must not denigrate their authority, we cannot 
let the child be deprived of all the library could give him. 

Once upon a time we required our borrowers to obtain 
guarantors who undertook responsibility for unpaid fines, lost 
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books, and so on. I hope guarantors are everywhere a thing 
of the past. To expect children to ask others to be financially 
responsibile for them would be to exclude many from 
membership. 

The only rules needed are such as will ensure the prompt 
return of books but fines should never be charged good 
behaviour and obedience to the staff, proper care of the books 
and fittings, and full regard for the needs of other library users. 
The once omnipresent 'Silence Please' notices have long 
disappeared. They would be quite out of place in the children's 
library, which is a homely, sociable place where some talking 
and fun and laughter are inevitable. But rowdiness, rushing 
about, shouting and horse play must be rigorously suppressed, 
and any incorrigible offender must in the common interest be 
expelled. Discipline is, however, best ensured when the children 
are interested and proud of their library, where it is a pleasant, 
friendly place, and where the children themselves take an active 
part in running the library, helping with the routine work. 

I do not propose to deal in this book with the detailed 
processes and routines of the children's library since these are 
more the province of the children's librarian herself and 
are mostly described in various textbooks on library economy. 
There are, however, certain points I would discuss. 

First of all there is the question of cataloguing and classifica- 
tion. There are librarians who say unhesitatingly that these 
should be the same as in the adult departments because then 
the children learn how to find their way about in the latter 
when the time comes. Frankly, I regard this as of little con- 
sequence. What matters is that while they are using the 
children's library they should be able to find what they want 
easily. They will soon discover that books are classified and 
that there are catalogues; so it is sufficient to ensure that when 
they go to the adult library they will, if they are sufficiently 
interested, find out about the catalogues and the classification. 

The sensible compromise usually adopted is to use the same 
system of classes and the same kind of catalogue much simpli- 
fied. I confess, not without guilt, that I see little point in 
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elaborate cataloguing and classification in a children's library. 
I like to think of children willing to explore, to go at random 
here, there, and everywhere among the shelves to see what 
they can find. And as they are only concerned with the books 
they can there and then examine and borrow what use have 
children for a catalogue ? But I agree that it does help to intro- 
duce them early to these tools of library use. And, of course, 
the books have to be arranged somehow so that the needed 
items can easily be found. 

Many libraries classify fiction according to type e.g. 
adventure, history, school stories, etc. Some arrange them in age 
groups. Personally I think that, though one will of course 
keep apart the picture books for the little ones, it is wiser to 
have all other stories in one author-alphabetical sequence. 
Thus the reader must dig and delve and will surely find and 
become intrigued by themes and authors for which he would 
not have looked had the stock been pre-arranged for him, 
thus tempting him to limit his choice. 

I have no use for age group divisions because they can only 
be of the roughest and readiest. One child of 8 will enjoy 
what another of 12 finds difficult and so on. And again 
there is the temptation to laziness and self-imposed limitations. 
Ideally and actually the library is a whole world. Let all who 
use it explore it. 

'But surely, 5 one might say, 'the children aren't entirely 
dependent upon what by luck or judgment they find for them- 
selves. Isn't the children's librarian always there to help them ?* 

She is, but let us beware of over-estimating the value of 
personal assistance. I am well aware that this remark cuts 
right across many of the millions of words that have been 
written on the subject and which enlarge upon the librarian's 
unique opportunity to create, maintain, and widen interests, 
to suit the book to the growing needs of the individual child, 
to foster good taste, to build character and so on, almost ad 
infinitum and maybe ad nauseam. Please do not imagine 
that I underestimate the influence of the sympathetic, intelli- 
gent librarian with her innumerable opportunities to introduce 
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happiness and open up new horizons and, conversely, to 
obviate the frustration and disappointment liable to arise when 
the wrong book is chosen. But the fact remains that in a busy 
library most children must most of the time choose their own 
books for themselves. It is good that they should. The library 
is a place where they can enjoy freedom, explore to their 
heart's content, and learn independence and responsibility. I 
have been in libraries yes, I have (though not in this country) 
where each child submitted a list of the books he had bor- 
rowed and was then given another which the librarian thought 
was the appropriate successor, suited to the child's ability and 
tastes, and an apt part of a 'reading programme'. I felt sick 
that people should believe in such dangerous nonsense. This 
is an extreme instance, of course, but, as it is a danger into 
which the over-enthusiastic, over-purposive librarian can drift, 
it must be recognized. Excessive guidance from the librarian 
defeats the basic purposes of the library, it becomes inter- 
ference, it drives many children away. And, of course, it clogs 
up the whole machinery because in a busy library (and every 
good children's library will be busy) the librarian has time to 
give personal guidance and assistance to only a small propor- 
tion of her clients, and to attempt too much is to invite chaos. 

What matters in a children's library, as in an adult library, 
is that all who seek help shall always receive it fully and 
willingly, but most readers will not need it except occasionally, 
and should not need it very often if the library is properly 
arranged and adequately stocked. 

The injunction 'don't travel at the rush hour' applies to the 
children's library. Too many of its clients flock there when 
school closes, or perhaps immediately after they have been 
home for tea, rushing out before their favourite television 
feature. How much better if we could stagger library use. Then 
the librarian can find time to get to know her 'patrons', to talk 
leisurely about books, to learn what the child thinks, his likes 
and dislikes. In such talks the most useful guidance can be 
given. I am afraid I am assuming that the staffing is sufficient. 
It seldom is; more often the one harassed assistant has so much 
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to clear up when the rush is over that there is no time to talk 
with those who stay. Little chance has she to become, not she 
'who is too busy to be troubled', but she Vho knows so much 
about books and who is so ready to pass on her knowledge 5 . 

The Roberts Committee recommended that there should be 
at least one assistant per 3,000 of population a standard 
already attained by many libraries. This would mean about 
ten for a population of 30,000, which is surely the maximum 
catchment area for any children's library, central or branch. 
As about 20 per cent of the total population will be of school 
age this will only give us two assistants for work with children. 
As is discussed in a later chapter, it certainly is not enough. 

The librarian on duty should not, of course, be involved in 
daily routines. These should be undertaken by some of the 
children who will enjoy helping and learn a great deal in the 
process. The librarian herself is better situated, not in the 
counter, but at a desk in the middle of the room where she is 
free to answer questions and give help. 

The children can do many other things besides counter 
routines. After proper instruction they can do minor book 
repairs, keep the shelves in order and the room tidy, and help 
to make posters, notices, and displays. These might not be 
professionally perfect but they will be an expression of the 
children's interest, they will probably be gay and humorous; 
the children, proud that they or their friends have done them, 
will feel even closer to their own library. 

It is easy for the librarian herself to succumb to temptation 
and devote too much time on displays. 

Mentioning 'minor repairs' a few lines ago reminded me 
that one of the matters about which children should be instruc- 
ted, individually and collectively, is how to look after books. 
Most damage is done by thoughtlessness, through the child 
not realizing that damage would result from this or that course. 
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Work with Special Groups of Children 



I N every community there are, alas, some children who suffer 
from physical and mental handicaps, which prevent or limit 
their use of ordinary library facilities. Such children demand 
our special consideration because just as the handicap may limit 
the enjoyment of the hurly burly of a busy children's depart- 
ment so will it limit many other activities. Therefore these 
children will have greater need of books because books can 
offer compensations and consolations and help them to find 
adjustments and suitable interests. 

Some of these children will be able to use and benefit from 
the ordinary service but will need extra care or special 
arrangements. For example, the ,lame and the crippled and 
others suffering from purely physical disabilities can come to 
the library to use it like other children. They may need to be 
brought and looked after by parents or brothers and sisters, but 
no problem arises unless they have no such relatives or friends 
to help. It should be possible, however, for the children them- 
selves maybe as an activity of a library club to organize 
a body of helpers. The children's librarian herself should try 
to find out about such children and contact their parents so 
that they know that help is available and that at every library 
there are quiet times when the disabled children would come 
to no harm. 

Once in the library they will be on equal footing with others, 
maybe more eager to read, more mentally alert. 

There are other physically handicapped children, however, 
whom it may be impossible or undesirable to bring to the 
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children's library. Most will be taken to a school, in which 
case they can get their books there, though the children's 
librarian should make it her business to discuss the matter 
with the teachers to ensure that the school can and does give 
these children what they need and, if not, to provide help from 
the children's library stock. As an alternative and for any 
who do not go to school the children's librarian can organize 
a personal delivery service. It will be desirable for the children's 
librarian herself to visit the children to discover what kind of 
readers they are and what they enjoy most, but the actual 
delivery and collection of books can be carried out by the 
members of the children's library club or others. 

The mentally handicapped child, conversely, can probably 
come to the library and will not come to any harm if then 
left to his own devices, but he will not in this way gain the full 
benefit of the library service. Most such children are mentally 
backward, with the mental age of much younger children. 
They will, left alone, pick books suitable for their own mental 
age little less adequately than most other children. But mental 
backwardness is not a mere matter of retarded intellect and 
reading ability; it is the result and the cause of emotional con- 
ditions, of mental limitations, and these bring with them 
different interests and attitudes. For example, whereas the 
normal child of 10 or 1 1 will be reaching out into new worlds 
of discovery and adventure, the backward child may still feel 
insecure even in his own. The experienced and sympathetic 
children's librarian can do much both to lead him at first to 
those books that he will like and understand and then help to 
promote his development by gradually leading him to those 
books that will encourage growth. Of course, such help cannot 
be given in an understaffed department. So when we discuss 
staffing remember that it is not only the active keen young 
readers who need help. 

Quite a different problem is that of the backward reader, 
i.e. the otherwise normal child who for lack of interest or 
ability cannot learn to read as readily as other children. This 
is primarily a responsibility of the teachers who have the 
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opportunity both to segregate them from their bright school- 
mates and to pay special attention to improving their reading 
ability. This is a first priority. Obviously the backward reader 
will be backward in everything else, excepting perhaps games. 

Being backward he will probably not enjoy reading and so 
he is less likely than other children to come to the children's 
library at all. If he does, he will find his own level, which will 
be that of the lazy reader looking for books involving little 
effort. The children's librarian will not be able to help much. 

Of other handicaps, deafness alone should not make any 
difference to a child's attendance at and use of a library pro- 
vided he is treated with understanding by the staff, as he 
surely will be. The deaf-mute is likely to be at a special school 
and will not use the public library. Blind children will be 
looked after by the National Library for the Blind. No public 
library should itself attempt to provide books for the blind, 
though this does not mean that a children's library should be 
completely uninterested. On the contrary, the local authority 
has a duty to ensure that adequate supplies are available and 
to contribute to the cost of the service. The children's librarian 
can make sure that the parents and children know about avail- 
able facilities and can, indeed, make friends with blind readers 
and talk about books with them. One must remember that the 
blind child cannot browse among the shelves, sampling this 
book and that and feeling the attraction of coloured jackets, 
illustrations, and good production. It cannot be easy for him 
to choose; the children's librarian can be of great help. 

There is, of course, no reason why blind children should 
not enjoy, even more than the sighted, the various story hours 
and similar activities. 

The child who is laid up through illness or injury will, if he 
is able to read, have much more time for reading and much less 
else to do. If he is at home and if his family cannot look after 
his book supplies (even, though, if necessary, he should be 
granted several books at a time) the faithful band of library 
helpers can visit him. 

There should be a good library service in all hospitals, for 
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children as well as for adults. The hospital service has 
improved considerably in recent years but in many places, if 
it exists at all, it is far from satisfactory. There has been too 
great reliance upon voluntary work and voluntary contribu- 
tions. And both hospital authorities and local authorities have 
too often been unwilling to provide adequate finances, staff, 
premises, and facilities. All that the children's librarian can do 
is to try to keep in touch, maybe through the child's own 
friends, with the parents, find out if there are sufficient suitable 
books available and if not lend something to fill the gap 
(maybe for the parents to take on visiting days). This cannot 
be done if the child is in a hospital for infectious diseases. 
Though other hospitals can benefit from book stocks supplied 
and exchanged by the local public library (especially particu- 
lar items requested by individual patients) this is not possible 
with hospitals for infectious diseases, which require their own 
expendable, non-returnable stock. 

The last of my categories of handicapped children is that of 
the socially maladjusted, some of whom carry their sense of 
rebellion and their destructive impulses into action and become 
juvenile delinquents. They are not usually readers or library 
users; often they are mentally backward. Yet they are young 
people to whom, could they be induced to read, suitable books 
would be valuable. An attempt to bring books into their lives 
has in recent years been made by the London Metropolitan 
Borough Libraries, and maybe elsewhere. Each of the proba- 
tion officers can have a small collection of books which he or 
she can lend to the children who are under his or her care. As 
the risk of destruction and damage is high the officers are not 
asked in any way to account for these books. Though the work 
is naturally done on a modest scale, a number of potentially 
useful personal contacts have resulted, and the idea is worthy 
of adoption everywhere. 
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Extension Work 



ANYTHING that a librarian can do to attract children to the 
library, to make it a more enjoyable, more useful place, to 
arouse public interest in its work, and to bring it into closer 
relationship with other phases of a child's life is worth doing. 
One of the fundamental purposes of all good librarianship is 
that of relating books to life, of destroying the illusion that 
books can be of significance apart from life. Books and the 
library have to reach out into every phase of living. Books are 
not a means of escape from life, a sanctuary, an ivory tower, 
but a way into life. 

Nevertheless, although I shall devote this chapter to exten- 
sion activities, I find it necessary to start with a warning. 
Extension work can be very interesting and very fascinating, 
and the zealous children's librarian can easily become so keen 
on it for its own sake that she forgets why she is doing it, 
devoting time and energy to it at the expense of her primary 
duties, or even indulging in activities which have little to do 
with genuine library work. So of all projects one must be 
absolutely satisfied that they fulfil three requirements: (a) 
that they genuinely encourage and help children to make better 
use of the library and its books and encourage more children to 
do so; (b) that they do not divert staff energy, time, or money 
from primary duties to the detriment of library service to the 
individual; and (c) that they do not interfere with the normal 
work of the library or distract the children from their normal 
use of and interest in the library itself. 

And now, having issued all kinds of warnings and admoni- 
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tions, I must begin to withdraw from this position because the 
first 'extension activity 5 I deal with is the story hour if, which 
I doubt, it is an extension activity. Is it not, on the contrary, 
the beginning of all books and libraries? Did not the story 
tellers enthral their listeners long before there were written and 
printed books and were not the places where young and old 
gathered to listen caves, huts, halls, on hill or in dale the 
first 'libraries 5 ? 

Of course one must have a sense of proportion and not bring 
story telling so much into the regular programme that it inter- 
feres with the borrowing and reading of books, but brought into 
the regular programme of children's library work it must be. 
Story hours or should I not substitute the words c story telling 3 
because it need not last an hour, preferably not serve several 
valuable purposes* 

It is to the younger children that normally one tells stories, 
with the principal intention of helping them to read for them- 
selves, and of making them want to read and to explore. 
From birth, almost, the child is accustomed to hearing people 
speak; learning to read is a much more artificial process which 
can, however, be much facilitated if it is displayed in its true 
relationship with talking. Moreover, if the stories are varied, 
as they should be, they will begin to open new doors and 
stimulate curiosity. Even to the child who is already a good 
reader, the told story will suggest other realms for exploration. 

I must interpose a personal reminiscence here. I once knew 
very well two little ones twins who used every night to 
enjoy readings of Andersen and Grimm by a much older sister. 
This sister believed that everything violent and horrible should 
be kept from the young mind and so the Grimm stories were 
expurgated and she was clever enough to expurgate in pre- 
cisely the same way every night so that no suspicions were 
aroused. The listeners so loved being read to that they never 
bothered to read for themselves and became very backward. 
One night, however, the sister was not available and an older 
brother was called upon to deputize. He knew nothing of the 
expurgated edition and read everything as it was printed. Soon 
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the listeners began to look at each other and before long they 
stopped him. They realized that they had been defrauded. No 
longer would they be at the mercy of one who only read what 
she thought fit. They took themselves and the book into a 
corner and carefully recited the well known story until every 
word heard was matched with its printed symbols. Seeking 
the clue to the unheard, unspoken words, they searched the 
pages for words that they had remembered. Quite literally, 
they taught themselves to read Grimrn in a matter of three or 
four evenings and never listened to a story again. 

To return from the particular to the general it will be 
obvious that important as story telling is everywhere, it is 
especially useful in those parts of the world where there is so 
little or no literature in the vernacular that even the child- 
ren have to learn to read in what is to them a foreign language. 
Had they to read it by sight, understanding would be very 
difficult. But if the teller first relates it in their own tongue, 
and then in the 'foreign' language, learning to read is greatly 
facilitated. 

For all young children sound is more direct. The spoken 
word will usually make a much stronger and more lasting 
impression than the written. The story teller is also able to 
modify or expand the story while it is being told so as to be 
sure that the listener can understand. 

Secondly, we must not forget that written words are spoken 
words which have been written down for purposes of per- 
manence and convenience but which must be again translated 
into spoken sound by the reader if he is to appreciate their 
full meaning and beauty. This is not by any means an 
academic point. We cannot and must not ever think of written 
and spoken words as essentially different. The experienced 
adult reader of, say, scientific and technical treatises may come 
to regard some words as shorthand symbols of concepts; no 
one could truly enjoy works of literature without thinking of 
their sound. But the child is in a different position. When a 
child begins to read he embarks upon a transition from the 
world of spoken words in which he has been nurtured into one 
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in which those same words are not heard but seen. The more 
clearly the inherent similarity of the spoken and the written 
can be appreciated, the greater the ease with which the child 
will learn to read and to enjoy reading. 

Once upon a time, a long time ago as so many stories 
begin I was a signaller in the army and had to learn to read 
messages in a Morse code of dots and dashes. At first it was 
terribly difficult and painfully slow because I had to hear each 
combination of dots and dashes and then ask myself what 
letters and words they represented, but after a while I ceased 
to be aware that there were any dots and dashes. They were 
subconsciously translated into words and sentences until I 
could accept messages transmitted as fast as I could write them 
down. It is exactly the same with a child learning to read. The 
process of converting letters and seen words into sounds and 
meanings and becoming unaware of the letters is what we 
mean by learning to read, and the close association of the 
heard story and the same or a similar story seen greatly 
facilitates the process. And, of course, the child soon under- 
stands that the 'thought-process' is the same. I have often felt 
that the art of writing well is to write so that if what one 
writes were spoken which probably it never will be it 
would sound well and be perfectly clear and intelligible. 

Thirdly, the voice and the personality of the story teller 
will add significance to the story. Consequently, the listener, 
when perhaps he encounters the same story in print, will 
realize that the reader has to bring something of his own if he 
is to take away something further. The tale as told seemed to 
have so much more meaning. The child, when reading, has a 
double task. He has to transform letters and words into sense 
and ideas and he also has to let his imagination bring, to 
illuminate the story, all the things he doesn't himself know. 
When listening, the stress, the phrasing, the colour of the voice 
make understanding easier and, by implication, teach that 
even the written sentence has to be thought of as having its 
own shape and sound. Listen to most children when they are 
called upon to read. We say that they read 'parrot fashion' 
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though we don't mean anything of the kind. Actually they 
read without grasping the different significance and impor- 
tance of each word and as if each syllable had much the same 
length. A child who had often listened to good story tellers 
would know that this was wrong even when he read silently. 

Story telling will not only encourage the children to read 
well, it will help them, by example, to speak well. Let us 
accept the unfortunate fact that most children seldom hear 
their own tongue spoken decently, except frequently on the 
radio (and I hope on television I don't know because I don't 
View'). Probably their parents talk 'proper common' as do 
their playmates possibly even some of their teachers. One of 
the results of 'democracy' has been the idea that 'what I like 
is good because I like it'. The cult of slovenly speech, of the 
jargon of half baked gangsterdom may be compared with the 
unbelievable descent of popular music in recent years. 

Story telling is a good way to introduce a good but difficult 
book. Some of the best stories do not at once appeal to the 
average child there is something apparently strange and 
unaccustomed; this idea can be dispelled when a few passages 
are heard. 

Story telling also helps to bring the children and the staff 
closer together; they share a pleasurable experience. This is a 
good reason why story telling should be done by members of 
the staff not by imported visitors. 

Finally., and of course far and away most important, we all 
love to hear stories, even though we can read them to our 
heart's content. Reading is not the same thing at all. One of 
the first things every child asks is Tell me a story'. The lucky 
child has someone to respond. What of the children whose 
parents or elder brothers or sisters either can't or won't ? There 
are many such homes. If most of the children of this world are 
ever to enjoy the thrill of a well-told tale it must be at the 
library or the school apart, of course, from the radio. 

So we must endorse the remark in a Unesco Seminar work- 
ing paper (The International Seminar on the Development of 
Public Libraries in Asia, 1956) that 'Story time should be an 
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integral part of the library's programme. It is the one group 
activity which should not be postponed until the library has 
become well established. It exists to open books to children 
who are as yet unable to read for themselves or who still find 
reading a laborious effort. It exists for the single purpose of 
giving joy. 3 

The paper goes on to say that e the stories told should come 
from the age-old collections of folk-lore and mythology, and 
from nonsense tales. They are occasionally preceded by some 
well loved poems. 5 

Such material is indeed the basis of the story teller's reper- 
toire, in which the realistic tale takes a very secondary place. 
Myths, legends, fairy tales, stories about animals, things which 
appeal to the sense of wonder and the sense of humour, that 
stimulate the imagination or the spirit of adventure these are 
most suitable. 

Choose stories that you like yourself, that you enjoy telling. 
Action, plot, movement are essential; one thing must lead 
logically and swiftly to another. The setting and the characters, 
though they may be unusual, must be capable of being under- 
stood quickly and clearly. The best kind of story is one written 
or told as if it were one's own personal experience though, of 
course, most tales cannot be presented that way. Remember 
that the children are listening and so choose material that 
appeals to the ear, and employs a simple, economical vocabu- 
lary. Long words and complex sentences are out of place. 

The theme of the story should be both substantial enough 
to maintain attention and likely to instil the right ideas in the 
listener's mind. Children like to hear about brave, reliable, 
trustworthy people, deeds of daring and endurance, of loyalty 
and firm friendship. 

Avoid the trivial, pretty-pretty tale; children loathe senti- 
mentality and may not appreciate sarcasm or irony. 

In my Unesco booklet I said 'stories must be told not read'. 
An experienced children's librarian has taken me to task, 
saying that a well read story is much better than one badly 
told, and that unless the group is too large the reader can 
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establish contact and maintain interest without any difficulty. 
He reminded me that it used to be customary for father or 
mother to read to the family by the fireside. 

The great difference between reading and telling is that the 
story teller can study the reactions of her audience as she pro- 
ceeds. If they do not understand completely she can amplify, 
simplify, and explain; conversely, if there are signs of bore- 
dom the tempo can be accelerated. Let us agree that if a story 
is to be well told it must be well known. I do not mean 
memorized because in that case the teller is tied to the memo- 
rized words and is unable to adapt them as may be 
necessary, and if memory fails serious difficulties will arise. 
There are a few stories that gain so much from the precise 
phrases used that the telling should be substantially in the 
author's words. Such are exceptional, though in many other 
stories there are illuminating, amusing expressions or flashes 
of characterization which should be remembered and exploi- 
ted to the full. Atmosphere and character and humour arise, 
too, from the frequent (not over-frequent) repetition of such 
phrases. 

The most successful story is one which the teller has herself 
heard often, read and re-read, told and re-told until she is 
soaked in it. It is likely then to be told well, with variations in 
speed and colour, with clear phrasing, the use of pause and 
emphasis. Monotonous sing-song recitals will bore. The use 
of a tape recorder will usually prove most illuminating and one 
will be surprised and horrified to hear how often the sentence 
tails off, the important words are not clear, the opportunity 
missed. Tape records will also warn us against mannerisms 
tell us, for example, if we are for ever saying 'See? 5 or Now, 
children.' Don't, however, try to put too much into a story, 
to over-dramatize, to use different voices for different charac- 
ters. Children are critical and have an impish sense of humour, 
ready if the opportunity arises to be heartily amused at the 
wrong places. Never ask rhetorical questions because you might 
get an answer which could destroy the tension and the atmos- 
phere. Similarly, do not let the children ask questions until 
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the story is finished. It may be useful, forestalling questions 
and aiding understanding, to give a brief preliminary explana- 
tion of the background. 

Each story, though it may be taken from a longer narrative, 
should be complete in itself. The listeners are waiting intently 
for a satisfactory ending and anything unfinished, tentative, 
inconclusive will be very disappointing. They will feel they 
have been let down badly. It follows that if the story telling is 
to be used as an introduction to a particular book or author, 
some editing and compression will be necessary. Usually the 
narrative can be shortened and tightened up. Remember that 
speech is slower than silent reading, excepting for the veriest 
beginners. Cut out unnecessary description i.e. descriptive 
passages not essential to the plot or atmosphere, as many are; 
omit characters, secondary plots, and anything elsewhere 
which though relevant to the book as a whole have nothing to 
do with the chosen story. 

Stories should not be too long. If you can maintain interest 
for twenty minutes you are a good story teller and have chosen 
a good story. The whole 'story hour' should not last much 
more than half that time. 

As already noted, stories must be told adequately, and this 
involves preparation. Moreover the story hour should be some- 
thing of an occasion. Unless there is a separate room over- 
frequent story telling will interfere with the other work and 
may annoy other, especially older, children. The informal, 
unannounced occasions may be very enjoyable; on the whole, 
however, regular times announced in advance are preferred. 
The best time is in most places between 5 and 6, after school, 
one day a week. 

If possible a separate story-telling room should be provided 
it can be used, perhaps, for quiet reading when not used 
for anything else. But it must not be a large room or a hall 
since an atmosphere of intimacy is essential; neither must the 
teller have to make himself audible to a large gathering. 
Thirty children are the maximum; ten are enough. 

Some people have the strange idea that children when 
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listening love to sit on the floor or crowd together on hard 
benches. This is, of course, nonsense. The more comfortable 
they are the better attention they will give. 

If the library room itself has to be used it must be closed to 
other users after due announcement because other people 
wandering about, maybe talking, will inevitably distract 
attention. Similarly, though story telling can be successful out 
of doors, as for example in courtyards and gardens attached 
to the library, the place chosen must not be overlooked by 
passers by. 

The story hour stands apart from other extension activities. 
All others have to justify themselves according to one or both 
of two criteria do they help to relate books to the child's 
other interests ? and do they attract children to the library and 
encourage them to use it ? Some of course do both. Youngsters 
like to go to to belong to a library (or any other place) 
where there is 'something going on' and these activities are 
talked about outside, bring others and generally create the 
feeling among parents and others that the public library is an 
active positive place, trying to make a real contribution to the 
life of the town. 

Personally I regard publicity as of secondary importance. 
The good library is always used more than the bad one; if at 
the children's department everything possible is done to make 
it pleasant, efficient, enjoyable, helpful, the children will come 
and the various extension activities will develop because the 
children welcome them as a natural outcome of the more 
ordinary activities; they must not originate as a publicity 
attraction. Indeed, though the librarian will usually have to 
suggest that this and that might be done, it is always better 
that the active initiative, once the seed is sown, should come 
from the children. This is more likely to happen when the 
children are themselves actively associated with the running of 
the library. Any idea that there are two separate elements in- 
volved the staff and the machinery behind deciding what 
shall or shall not be done and provided, and the users who 
come to take what is there and like it must be dispelled. A 
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good children's library is a partnership and to the child 
should appear to be a mutually profitable one. To a consider- 
able extent 'they 5 the staff and machinery must determine 
what is provided because they have to find the money and 
really know more about it all. But there will remain areas in 
which customer-preference can be effective and in which 
the customer should be able to explain his needs and voice 
his views. 

As a beginning of this partnership, willing borrowers can be 
allowed to help in the routine tasks of discharging and charg- 
ing books, replacing them on the shelves, keeping them in 
order. Children are often immensely proud of being given this 
responsibility and feel really superior mortals. This volunteer 
labour would be well worth while if only because it frees the 
staff for the more fruitful work of helping and getting to know 
their clients. It is good for the children's own sake, as long as it is 
not overdone. Some helpers will, if allowed, help so often and 
so long that they have no time to use the library as a library 
and not as a place of employment and will neglect their read- 
ing and their school homework. The watchful librarian will 
secure a balance so that as many children as possible can help, 
and see that helping does not become the monopoly of a clique. 

The next stage is to form the keener children into a com- 
mittee or club. It can happen, for example, simply by suggest- 
ing that the helpers should themselves arrange a rota of duty. 
If they are then consulted about other matters, including the 
desirability and practicability of various extension activities, 
the partnership soon becomes real. The librarian will guide, 
generally supervise, bring the right children into the picture 
and tactfully subdue the bossy, and prevent cliques and gangs 
from forming. But the children can both propound and discuss 
their own ideas and be given the responsibility for implement- 
ing those of the librarian. They can also be given some share in 
the maintenance of discipline, chiefly by adopting and exem- 
plifying a proper code of behaviour, as I note elsewhere. 

The activities I would most gladly promote would fall into 
two groups. 
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The first are those which bring books into direct relationship 
with the child's other activities and hobbies or, to put it the 
other way round, which bring his hobbies and the like into the 
library. A great deal can be done with individuals. Indeed, 
may I say in parentheses that, just as a great many adults are 
interested in books on practical everyday matters and are not 
in the least keen on literature, so it is with children. Conse- 
quently it is important that the youngster who is interested 
only in model railways or space travel (did I say Everyday 
matters! 3 ) or postage stamps should find helpful books in his 
library even if he wants nothing else. Everything possible 
should be done to encourage him. At least he learns two 
valuable lessons that there are such things as libraries and 
that books can help. The library club goes a little further it 
makes for comradeship, bringing together those with kindred 
interests, it stimulates the relationship of those interests with 
books, and it may even bring in a few 'outsiders'. Clubs can 
be concerned with anything of which there is a sufficient 
number of devotees stamp collecting, nature study, models, 
puppets, painting, what you will. The librarian's job is to see 
that the books, pictures, and periodicals needed are available 
and that the club has a room or a corner in which to meet. 
Some clubs will need some leadership from an older person a 
staff member, friend, teacher; to be successful he must be 
personally very interested in the subject. 

The second group comprises activities expounding, discus- 
sing or performing the printed word play reading, poetry 
circles, discussion groups, etc. Proper performances of plays, 
with memorized words, action, perhaps even settings, are on 
the whole to be discouraged as occupying too much staff time 
which does not, of course, mean that the public library 
should not offer hospitality at the library for play productions 
arranged by other groups. I speak now of activities for which 
the public library itself should be responsible. 

Possibly even more appropriate than the play reading is 
the reading circle at which a book is read and discussed. Such 
circles are more suitable for older children (say over 11). Each 
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participant has a copy; the readers in turn read a chapter or 
part of a chapter; a brief discussion and question time can 
follow. Let the children take their copies home so that they will 
all have had an opportunity to read the book to themselves 
before the next meeting. Then one of three things may 
happen : they may still want it all read aloud; the leader may 
suggest discussion, with the reading of only the more salient 
passages; or a new book may be started. It is no use continu- 
ing to read a story when interest has been satisfied, but if the 
book has been well chosen there should be some matter worthy 
of discussion and repetition, some passages they all ought to 
hear aloud. 

The natural material for the discussion group is the book 
itself. Various methods can be adopted; for example there can 
be a general discussion of the works of an author or of books 
on a given subject. Though the meeting should be informal, 
the child must have sufficient notice to give time to read, re- 
read, and think about the theme, and the discussion leader 
(who may be a senior helper) should make sure that some two 
or three will set the ball rolling. At some libraries there are 
regular book review meetings where the children give their 
opinions about new and old books they have recently read. 

When I was young, lectures and talks, preferably illustrated 
with lantern slides, were very popular; there was no radio, no 
television, only an infantile cinema in those days. I do not 
think that today they serve any real purpose except, in special 
circumstances, talks about books and their writers. Those 
librarians who still persist with lectures, even those who pro- 
vide film shows, say that they introduce children to the library. 
Maybe they do but the librarian should seek genuine evidence 
that even a few new users are created. Whatever activities we 
pursue we should be satisfied that other agencies are not doing 
the same thing and doing it better. 

We should continually look for fresh activities likely to give 
the library new life. For example, though I am convinced that 
it is and will remain the primary task of the library to make 
books and other printed material fully available, I have little 
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doubt that gradually we shall include other forms of record 
within our purview. Already several public libraries lend 
gramophone records and a few lend pictures, film strips, and 
so on. This being so, the child who will graduate to a modern 
public library where he can borrow Verdi and Velasquez, can 
usefully and enjoyably be prepared for this opportunity by 
short informal gramophone recitals and talks about pictures, 
brought to view for the occasion, of course. Carefully selected 
musical programmes, with a few words of explanation, stimu- 
late the imagination, stimulate good taste, and often, when the 
music has literary or other associations, arouse interest in 
poetry, history, and so on. 

Apart from these, talks and lectures in the library are wisely 
limited to those which deal with books and with the library 
service. If the librarian can find an audience, however small, 
willing to listen while she, or any qualified supporter, talks 
about books and libraries, let her seize the opportunity, which 
may have far reaching results; probably she will have to be 
satisfied, and may have cause to be well satisfied, with talking 
about them to individual readers. 

One must not and cannot because so much is written 
about it forget that we can give instruction in the use of the 
library and instruction in the use of books the library lesson', 
dealt with also in the chapter on the library and the school. Let 
me treat these two matters the use of the library and the use 
of books separately, because on these matters I have per- 
sonal views which I am afraid others may not accept. I think 
that instruction in the use of the library can be overdone but 
that instruction in the use of books, particularly books of 
reference, can scarcely be over-stressed. 

Instruction in the use of the library ? What does it involve ? 
Make it the theme of a library lesson and at once we are in 
danger of creating the impression that a library is a difficult 
place to use and of course it shouldn't be. All my life I have 
been in very busy libraries and I have been eternally grateful 
that all but a small minority of users encounter no difficulty in 
finding what they want. If many young readers often needed 
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assistance, if they had to use catalogues or understand classi- 
fication schemes, the whole machinery would break down. 
Instead, they explore for themselves, discover where the books 
on this subject and that are to be found, ask for what they can't 
find, seldom, if ever, consult the catalogues, and probably 
wonder why we put those funny classification numbers on the 
backs of books. 

Some instruction is necessary, of course as to how many 
books one can borrow, of the need to take care of them, of the 
desirability of personal exploration, of the importance of never 
going away without what you want until you have first spoken 
to the librarian, and so on. But I am opposed to burdening 
children with elaborate explanations of classification schemes 
and the difference between classified and author and diction- 
ary catalogues, between added and main entries and so on. 
Those who are outraged at my attitude will say 'surely we 
should teach the children to use the adult library?' I agree. 
We should teach them that the adult library is an equally 
simple, homely, friendly, easy place to use, that the best advice 
we can give is the equivalent of c lf you want to know the time 
ask a policeman. 3 

Teaching the use of books is a different matter. I certainly 
should not include it in a chapter on extension work; it is 
of fundamental importance. Though very closely related there 
are, in a real way, two processes reading books, and using 
them as sources of specific information. Many people go through 
life reading but seldom using books and there are others who 
though they are not keen readers could with advantage make 
use of books, and, indeed, for many practical-minded people 
the purposive use of fact-giving, help-providing books is the 
best approach to public library services. So from the outset 
teach the use of books, particularly 'reference' books, so that 
recourse to them is easy, fruitful, and natural. Librarians are 
so accustomed to using books that they are apt to overlook or 
underrate the difficulties encountered by the uninitiated to 
whom even c alphabetical order 5 is fraught with pitfalls. 

I will not occupy space by detailing a syllabus of instruction 
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but the child must be told, both informally and by lessons and 
practical exercises, about the parts of a book, how it is made, 
the various methods of arrangement, chapters., lists of contents, 
indexes, etc., about the principal kinds of reference books 
(dictionaries, encyclopaedias, annuals, biographical diction- 
aries, atlases, gazetteers, time-tables etc.), and become 
thoroughly at home with those which are in everyday use. 
Interest can be stimulated by fact-finding competitions and 
games. 

Though they are hardly 'extension activities', mention may 
appropriately be made here of things the children can do for 
themselves at or for the library. For example at several places 
library magazines' are prepared usually manuscript pro- 
ductions, displayed in the library, to which children contribute 
original stories, articles, poems, and pictures. Similarly the 
production of scrap books on specific themes either by indi- 
viduals or groups is encouraged. The library magazine may 
take the form of a large notice board on which a succession of 
contributions are displayed. Activities of this kind offer the 
child an incentive to creative work, make the children interes- 
ted in one another, and show that the library is interested in 
them. 
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Staffing the Children's Library 



*THE whole success or otherwise of a library for children 
depends ultimately upon the staff who administer it. The 
choice of a librarian and the qualifications required demand 
careful attention what sort of personality and what training ?' 
I quote from W. C. Berwick Sayers, A Manual of Children's 
Libraries. He goes on to say : There is no reason why a man 
should not be a children's librarian ; some men have a genius 
for the handling of children; but experience tells me that they 
are not to be found in the average library personnel. Nor, I 
suppose, have men in general the ambition to fill this role, 
admirable as it undoubtedly is; and even were a man by temper 
and character ever so well adapted for the work, we have to 
assume on the whole that this particular branch of work be- 
longs to women. What sort of woman then is required? She 
must like children, of course; but a mere liking for children is 
providentially the possession of all normal women; and that 
qualification in itself will not carry us far. Beyond liking there 
must be interest, almost an inspired interest, in their doings, 
aspirations, and general outlook. A children's library, however, 
is neither nursery nor creche; nor is it a substitute on a rainy 
day for the playground. The librarian must be able to manage 
children, to attract them, and yet to command the most com- 
plete discipline. In fact, discipline is perhaps the main prob- 
lem of the library. Good work can never be done with a mere 
mob of children, and nothing whatever can be done with a mob 
which is out of control. So we may assume that a children's 
librarian must be a person of good education, solid nerves, and 
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attractive to youngsters. It is one of the most delightful but 
quite one of the most difficult branches of library service. She 
must have library training, and she must specialise in all that 
concerns children in school, in literature, in recreation.' 

The children's library which lacked proper staffing would 
not be used by those children most likely to benefit, nor would 
it do any of the constructive, creative work that is its justifi- 
cation. 

Equally, however, the library that was run by a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian would never be attractive, the librarian would 
never gain the confidence and the friendship of the children. 

There are two kinds of discipline the extrinsic discipline, 
the regimentation, arising from the formulation and strict 
observance of rules and regulations, and the intrinsic discipline 
which is the natural result of the right conditions and personnel. 
If the children's library is a place in which good behaviour c in 
an atmosphere of freedom' is natural, it will happen that way; 
any ill behaviour will come from outside, from the stranger and 
the gate-crasher, and the children themselves will largely take 
care of this. The regular frequenters will come because the 
atmosphere is one they like and do their utmost to preserve. 
And the librarian will preserve discipline not because she ex- 
erts her authority but because she is part of the institution that 
is liked, possessed, and preserved by its users. She is primarily 
responsible for the library being as it is; she is respected because 
she likes it even more than they do; they appreciate all she does 
for them and the library; they share it, as junior patrons, 
with her. Consequently they are on her side whenever disci- 
plinary measures are necessary. 

The children's librarian has to know all about her work, 
to be technically proficient. She must have a wide knowledge 
of books and of children, their likes and dislikes, their good 
points and their weaknesses. These things will come with train- 
ing and experience but will never make a successful children's 
librarian of a person with the wrong temperament. Fortunately 
the wrong people are uneasy and unhappy with children and 
avoid the work, whereas the right people feel at home and seek it. 
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The successful children's librarian has certain essential per- 
sonal gifts, the first of which is common sense, which means 
that she must be able to take things as they are, to do simply 
what the situation requires, without fuss, to give and take, to be 
tolerant, to be practical. Then she must be placid and patient. 
Anyone who got excited and worried, liable to be unduly upset 
or to lose her temper would soon become a nervous wreck and 
meantime create a very difficult children's library for her suc- 
cessor. Instead she must be at home and at ease and for the 
very best reasons that she is enjoying her work, that she is 
fond of children and immensely interested in them; she must 
be so interested that her young clients feel that she is, and con- 
sequently find it so much easier and pleasanter to work with 
her. Of course she must have her wits about her. Even the best 
behaved children are, fortunately, not always saints and the 
most co-operative of us can sometimes be awkward and obsti- 
nate and try to be clever. The wise children's librarian will 
learn all the tricks and try-ons and the children will be both 
amused that she knows so much and reluctant to go too far. 
She must be one who knows, from experience, how far she 
should let them go, knowing that if they don't go far enough 
they'll not feel happy, but who has no intention that they 
should go any further, and makes that intention evident. 

To continue this catalogue of virtues, she must have a young 
mind. This has nothing to do with physical age. Some libra- 
rians may on retirement still be as able and willing as when 
they started work to see the child's point of view, and to under- 
stand that times change and that therefore the child of today 
isn't quite the same in some respects as the child of ten or 
twenty or forty years ago, though quite the same in others. 
Some people are too old for the work at 18. 

Lastly, though some of my readers may disagree, our 
children's librarian must not be too serious, too eager, too 
determined to do something to, with, or for the children. If 
there is one thing that most people, especially children, who 
in many fundamental respects are wiser than their elders, 
strongly resent it is to be 'improved'. They are distrustful of 
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those who want to make them better or different. They want 
to be themselves and the true children's librarian is one who 
helps them increasingly to find how to be their own selves. In 
a good children's library the child is the 'boss', he reads what 
he wants to read, he endures no dictation, he feels more free, 
perhaps, than anywhere else in his world. The librarian must 
act by book selection and the help that is sought. 

I have already emphasized the fact that the children's library 
must be an integral part of a public library service designed to 
serve readers of all ages. Similarly those who work in children's 
libraries are primarily members of the staff of comprehensive 
public libraries. I believe in specialization because there are 
several branches of library work which can be done adequately 
only by those who are specially interested in, and specially 
trained for, them. Among these is work with children. But just 
as I want my technical library staff, my music librarian, my art 
librarian first to be generally capable librarians and then 
specialists, so it should be with children's librarians. There are 
not 'librarians' and Children's librarians', there are librarians 
who do not work with children and those who do. I am 
emphatic about this for three main reasons. 

Firstly, I think that the best field from which to recruit 
children's library staff is the general staff of the public library. 
Most of the qualities we need in the children's librarian we also 
need to a greater or lesser degree in all public library workers. 
Therefore enrolment on the public library staff is in a way a 
process of pre-selection. Moreover the assistants engaged in 
general duties will see something of the work of the children's 
department some will even do duty there at holidays, at busy 
times, and so on. Some will make up their minds that this is 
the last place in which they want to work but others will be 
attracted, and because they are attracted are likely to be 
suitable. Such may afford a sufficient supply. 

Secondly, since one of the main purposes of a children's 
library is to create adult library users, the more thoroughly the 
children's library staff understands the methods, uses, purposes, 
and scope of the adult departments the better. So everyone who 
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works in a children's library should, I firmly believe, have 
already worked in an adult library. I can think of nothing less 
satisfactory than an assistant who has, throughout all her 
library career, worked only in children's departments. I have 
never worked in a children's library and I expect that many 
of the statements I have made will have annoyed some 
children's librarians, but perhaps none more than my convic- 
tion that, although in some countries we find the children's 
librarians banding themselves together with their own associa- 
tions as though they were members of some sacred secret cult 
to which the ordinary librarian dare not seek admission, they 
should be librarians first and children's librarians second, and 
maybe only accidentally and incidentally, and the less they 
regard themselves as apart or different the better. 

Thirdly, although many librarians, once they have gradua- 
ted from general library work to the children's library, will be 
happy and contented to remain there, I do not think that 
anyone should be Condemned' to be a children's librarian all 
her life unless she prefers it so. For many, this should be a 
stage in the professional career. They should have the initial 
general experience and the opportunity at later stages to enjoy 
change and variety that will qualify them to take whatever 
senior positions they are capable of securing. Think of a 
children's librarian as a children's librarian and you rob her 
of opportunities for herself and for the community of which, 
for example, she may become chief librarian. So avoid over- 
specialization, avoid segregation. 

But those who do stay in children's library work must be 
properly rewarded and let me say at once that I get very 
angry with people who suggest that because people love their 
work and do their very best at it they should gladly accept 
fewer rewards than those who presumably dislike their work 
and have no sense of vocation and social responsibility. Not 
only is this unjust, it is nonsense, for the simple reason, among 
others, that a youngster is unlikely to know whether she will 
become happy doing library work until she has tried it; con- 
sequently unless the public library service is attractive for 
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general reasons, the right people will never find their true 
vocation and the public library authority will never be able to 
employ suitable staff. Any sensible youngster chooses her career 
having regard to the opportunities, advantages, and rewards 
offered by all other competing occupations to which she may 
be attracted and suited. 

As has recently been emphasized in the report of the Roberts 
Committee 1 , c in view of the other opportunities which are 
open to them, young persons of the right calibre are not likely 
to come forward in sufficient numbers unless the library service 
provide them with a career which is satisfactory in terms of 
pay and prospects.' It reaffirms the view contained in the 
Kenyon report of 1927 2 that 'the trained librarian should be 
paid not less than the trained teacher and the one profession 
should not be less attractive than the other. 3 Surely this is 
especially applicable to children's librarians. There is a great 
deal in common between the work of the teacher and the 
children's librarian. Although probably on the whole teaching 
would not be so attractive to the person likely to be a successful 
children's librarian and vice versa, because each career has its 
own demands of temperament, they must work together, 
supplementing each other's contribution to the well-being of 
the same children. Not less important, if more materialistic, is 
the fact that in all their contacts with teachers children's 
librarians are better equipped if they enjoy equal status. The 
head teacher of a large school should not have to discuss 
mutual problems with an underpaid junior on the General 
Division nor should the latter have responsibility for negotia- 
tions with the former. 

Surely the librarian in charge of any separate children's 
department should be paid no less than an experienced 
secondary school teacher, and the children's library super- 

1 The Structure of the Public Library Service in England & Wales: 
report of the Committee appointed by the Minister of Education in 
September 1957. H.M.S.O., 1959 (Gmnd. 660). 

Public Libraries Committee : Report on Public Libraries in England 
and Wales, presented by the President of the Board of Education to 
Parliament, May 1927. H.M.S.O. 
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visor in a larger library system with general oversight of 
children's work at several branches should get no less than a 
head teacher. 

Every British children's librarian reading this will enjoy a 
fit of ironical laughter, this suggestion being so far removed 
from the facts. In the Survey of Public Library Services for 
Children made by the Youth Libraries Section of the Library 
Association in 1954, details of salaries paid to children's 
librarians are given. 

There are 569 public library authorities in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and is this instance 468 replied to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to them all. The others were mostly smaller 
places quite unlikely to have a children's library or a children's 
librarian or indeed anything or anybody of the slightest use 
to anyone. Of these 468 towns and counties only 213 employed 
a children's librarian or, in the official jargon, had a 'designa- 
ted post' of children's librarian. Maybe a few of the remaining 
255 authorities were employing someone whose job it was to 
look after the work with children and who was more or less 
qualified to do so, but it will not be far wrong to assume that 
in these 255 towns and counties there was no one who had 
been made responsible for this most important aspect of pub- 
lic library work and who was capable of assuming that respon- 
sibility. It means that whatever is provided for the children is 
looked after by whoever happens to be available, someone 
perhaps who has no interest, no appropriate training or per- 
sonality. We can, in quite plain English, assume, with little 
hope that we are wrong, that in very few of these places are 
there library services for children that are worth a damn or 
anyone who cares. I do not go so far as to say that even where 
there is a designated post' the services are worth more than 
a damn or two damns at most, but at least these authorities do 
know that there are such things as children's libraries and 
children's librarians. 

Although I wrote a few lines ago of the very small places 
unlikely to have any provision for children's libraries, don't 
imagine that virtue goes with size. On the contrary. Of 126 
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towns and counties serving populations of over 100,000 there 
were 51 with no children's librarian. Even of the 20 very large 
authorities serving over half a million there were 6 who had 
no children's librarian. 

How were the 213 designated children's librarians rewar- 
ded ? How much is a woman worth who can exercise such an 
important influence upon half, maybe, of the children of her 
town who come and use her library? I wouldn't like to say 
precisely. She has to be well educated, to undergo special pro- 
fessional training, she has to work often at awkward hours and 
her work can be very trying and exhausting (Sayers suggests 
that she should work many fewer hours than other library 
sta ff an d I agree). Maybe it is enough for me to present the 
facts and leave my readers to decide whether the value of the 
children's librarian is sufficiently recognized. Frankly, if that 
were all there were to it I should not be worried, but I know 
too well that appreciation of the value of the servant is an 
index of that of the service. Well-paid people usually work in 
good services and vice versa. 

Well, in 1954 only 58 of these 213 authorities paid their 
children's librarian more than 565. Thirteen children's 
librarians got, at the maximum of the scale, 625, two got 
760, and one solitary children's librarian received 860. Of 
the 342 authorities serving less than 100,000 only 17 paid 
more than 565, and even more shocking is the fact that of 
the children's librarians employed by the 20 authorities with 
populations between 200,000 and 300,000 only 3 got more 
than that figure, and that of authorities in the 400,000-500,000 
group only one of the seven librarians was paid more than 
565. 

Though equally detailed figures are not available for later 
years, information provided to the Library Association when 
it was making a census of library staffs in the autumn of 1957 
shows that we cannot glibly say c no doubt conditions have 
improved since then' because then, of approximately 560 
libraries reporting (nearly all the libraries in the country) only 
171 (143 municipal out of 476 and 28 county out of 93) said 
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that they had designated posts for children's librarians. 1 Of 
these 171 children's librarians there is one, who is in charge 
of work with children's libraries and schools throughout one 
of our largest counties, who can get 1,325, and there are in 
the towns and counties 11 others who will receive, at the 
maximum of their grade, just over 1,000. A further 30 may 
look forward to receiving a maximum of 845, but the 
remaining 129 can receive no more than 725 2 indeed some 
of them have a lower ceiling and let it be noted that in the 
local government service the most ordinary clerks with no 
qualification and no responsibility will in the course of time 
receive a salary of 820 including London weighting and 
630 elsewhere ! I am afraid that it must be abundantly clear 
that a majority of our libraries are not making any serious 
effort to provide adequately for their child population. Yet 
were they to do so, with the suitable recognition of responsibili- 
ties and qualifications, the career of children's librarian could 
well be made attractive. 

A high proportion of these authorities, alas, do everything 
else as badly as their work with children and the proportion of 
qualified staff and their grading in, say, reference libraries or 
cataloguing departments is just as scandalous. One can thus 
hope that improvement in the status of the children's librarian 
will be accompanied by benefits in other departments. Assum- 
ing, however, that in a library system conditions generally 
are or become reasonably satisfactory, what should the status 
of the children's librarian be in relation to other senior 
officers ? 

Conditions will vary considerably according to the number 
of branches and special departments in the system. To give 
examples, however, the officer in charge of all work with 

1 It should not be assumed that there has been a decline in the number 
of children's librarians. In the 1957 returns it is probable that some 
'designated posts' were not distinguished from other professional 
categories. 

2 Recent increases in national salary scales mean that those getting a 
maximum of 1,325 now go to 1,480; of 1,000, to 1,140; of 845, 
to 960; of 725, to 815; plus 15 to 40 London weighting. 
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children throughout a system should rank with senior depart- 
mental heads. If the hierarchy is that of chief, deputy, chief 
assistant (or supervisor of branches), she should be in the grade 
next below, probably on a level with the reference librarian 
or the librarians of larger branches. In a system of this size 
she should have assistant children's librarians also in profes- 
sional grades both to assist her in her centralized duties and to 
ensure that a qualified children's librarian is on duty in each 
separate children's room. In smaller systems the children's 
librarian may herself have to do duty in the children's room at 
a central or branch library and in such cases she should be 
graded not less than one stage below the branch librarian (or 
central lending librarian) under whom she works, being thus 
on equality with the deputy branch librarian (or deputy to the 
central lending librarian). In other words where she under- 
takes responsibility for children's library work as a whole, 
either distinct from or in addition to departmental duties, this 
should be recognized in her grading. 

Unless the system is a small one the senior children's 
librarian should not be required to do duty at any specific 
service point; she should be a free agent able to visit each 
library in turn and supervise the work and staffing. 

We must accept the fact that to have a qualified librarian 
on duty each evening at a children's department which is open 
on, say, five nights a week we shall need two and a half 
children's librarians (if each assistant works two evenings each 
week and she should not be required to work more). 

At first sight this may seem extravagant but if there is a full 
programme of school visits, library lessons, and extension 
activities the total work, including routines, will be sufficient 
to occupy all the time of these 2 J people one of whom may 
be a trainee. The alternative usually encountered is a children's 
librarian on duty on two evenings, with unqualified people sent 
as 'reliefs 3 from other departments on the remaining three. 
These might not be interested in or fitted for the work, and as 
the children's librarian gets no help with her routines, her 
work with schools and everything else must suffer. 
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One realizes, of course, that in the smaller libraries and 
branches it may genuinely be impossible to provide trained 
staff at all times. In such circumstances every effort should 
nevertheless be made to select assistants, detailed to relieve 
in the children's library, who are genuinely interested in the 
work, to let their duties there be as frequent as possible, and 
to give them some training maybe they will in turn them- 
selves become children's librarians. With a little thought and 
planning it is quite practicable on a branch staff, for example, 
to have two deputies who with the children's librarian will 
cover all open evenings; otherwise any and every member of 
a staff of six, eight or ten may be pitchforked into the depart- 
ment. 

The above proposal to have two and a half staff for the 
children's department of a branch library will, by some 
realms, be dismissed as extravagant and impracticable. It is 
only impracticable because public libraries as a whole are 
grossly understaffed. Were they all to reach the standard 
recommended by the Roberts Committee, i.e. one assistant per 
3,000 of population with at least 40 per cent qualified, such 
staffing would not be impossible. A branch serving 30,000 
people would have a staff of ten from whom, surely, two and 
a half could be spared for the children's library; indeed that 
should be possible in a library serving 20,000 and employing 
seven. 

There are, of course, many much smaller branches but few 
of these will or should have separate children's rooms. Work 
with children will, as discussed elsewhere, be done in the same 
room and by the same staff as work with adults. This should 
not mean neglect of the children. So far as possible the senior 
staff should have some training and experience in children's 
library work, and someone should be made responsible for 
maintaining contacts with schools and the like and be given 
sufficient time to do so. 

Children's librarians should have special training for this 
work, but they should not undertake this until they have had 
experience and training in library work in general. As I have 
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emphasized before, the children's librarian is a member of a 
staff able, if need be, to move from work with children to 
other departments of public library work and indeed to other 
types of libraries. 

This need is recognized by the Library Association, which 
holds an examination in 'Library Work with Young People'. 
At first this examination was for a Specialist Certificate and 
could be taken at any time by any student. Now it is an 
alternative part of the Final Examination and thus cannot be 
taken except by those who have passed the Registration 
Examination, which is an intermediate examination qualifying 
the successful candidate after at least three years' whole-time 
work in an approved library for entry on the roll of Chartered 
Librarians as an Associate of the Library Association. 

Doubtless most assistants who become specialist children's 
librarians will have found some opportunity, while students 
for the above mentioned examination, to work in a children's 
department and so to discover whether or not the work appeals 
to them. If it does and they wish to succeed they will study and 
sit for at least this part of the Final Examination. 

The syllabus is in four main sections, the first of which is 
the literature for children, involving a detailed knowledge of 
the best modern books in all branches, reference works, books 
suitable for various ages and for backward children, and a 
knowledge of the bibliographies and other guides to the field. 
Next comes the psychology of children and adolescents and 
their linguistic and reading ability at various ages. The third 
section deals with the planning, equipment, organization, and 
development of the children's library service, and the fourth 
requires of a candidate a good knowledge of the educational 
system, its organization, methods, and objectives, of the book 
needs of the schools, of school libraries, and of possibilities for 
co-operation between schools and public libraries. 

Facilities for study in this country have so far been limited 
to the short courses, of six weeks' duration, which have been 
arranged by the Committee of the Library Association's Youth 
Library Section and held at the North Western Polytechnic in 
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London biennially since 1954. The course comprises lectures, 
visits and discussions covering not only the ground of the 
Library Association examination syllabus but also practical 
instruction in voice production and story telling. 
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The Children's Library 
and the Community 



I N various parts of the world, I have met people who thought 
it was possible and wise to develop children's library services 
as a thing apart, there being no general public library services 
for adults as well. One can, indeed, find several such dead-end 
children's libraries. Maybe 'dead-end' is too strong a phrase 
because the child who learns to use a children's library will find 
something to read after leaving school, but undoubtedly most 
of the value of initiation into library use will be lost when there 
is no proper public library service to help and entertain the 
young reader as he grows older, and throughout life. 

Not less significant, the children's library will never get 
proper support and understanding unless it is, as it should be, 
an integral part of the life of a library-using community. It is 
equally true that this will not arise until some generations have 
enjoyed, gradually and progressively, library services for 
children. 

It very often happens that it is the child, taking home his 
books and talking about his library, who introduces the public 
library to his parents; it is equally, if not more, likely that the 
mother and father who use the library will as a matter of 
course see that their children do. 

Here, however, is no vicious circle. Libraries for children 
and for adults will grow up together, each part of a whole, and 
they will grow because those who are responsible librarians, 
members of local authorities (and maybe state and national 
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governments), citizens with a sense of responsibility will tena- 
ciously work for improvement and seek ways by which, on the 
one hand, the public library can be integrated with the life of 
the community and, on the other, people can be made aware 
of its values and induced to give it the necessary support. 

In this chapter I want to discuss some ways by which more 
children can be led to better use of the children's library and 
how the necessary funds for development may be secured. 

First, however, I would refer to a problem that has caused 
librarians much concern. In most countries providing public 
libraries, according to the emphasis on work with children, 
the proportion of children using libraries is higher than that of 
adults. In other words, many children cease to use the library 
when they leave school; some may return later, but many do 
not. As already said, the children's library has two functions, 
one of which is to help children to enjoy their childhood and 
the other to help them enjoy and succeed in later life. In so far 
as the first objective is concerned, we do not fail even if the 
individual never goes inside a library again. But in order to 
achieve the second we must ask ourselves why he ceases to use 
the library and if there is anything we can do about it. 

First of all, we must recognize that inevitably a majority of 
school leavers will find so many distractions that it is unreason- 
able to expect them to go on reading with anything like the 
same enthusiasm as before. They have the new interest of their 
first job, new companions, they begin to be interested in the 
opposite sex, in rock V roll, and all kinds of activities open only 
to the school leaver. They often have to embark on vocational 
training and studies. 

As already noted, we can make the transition from 
children's libraries to adult libraries easier by providing inter- 
mediate sections in the adult library, <ind so on. I cannot resist 
wondering, however, whether the decline and fall is not partly 
the fault of the education authorities. There is every evidence 
that the use of both public libraries and school libraries tends 
to fall off as soon as the children begin to study for the various 
examinations which seem to be the beginning and end of 
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education today. I know from my own personal observations 
that until then youngsters may be very keen, avid readers who 
have to be bullied to stop reading and to do their minimum 
of homework. After that they have no time to read. It looks as 
though one of the outstanding results of our modern examina- 
tion system is to create people who have no time for books. 

So, what with examinations and the search for experience, 
the librarian has an uphill fight. What can we do ? 

For one thing we can take books into their new world. Once 
upon a time I argued that it was undesirable to send small 
collections of books to clubs and the like because it was wrong 
to encourage users to be content with a very limited selection 
when they should go to the public library and enjoy the widest 
possible selection. I think I was wrong that it is better to let 
people have a few books they might use than to provide a lot 
that they won't. 

The lad who can borrow from a club library is more likely 
to go on reading than the one who can't. We know quite well 
that many club activities serve to discourage rather than to 
encourage reading; nevertheless the leaders and members of 
clubs do do things, and these can probably be done better 
with the help of books. With the co-operation of the club 
leaders something at least can be attempted which will demon- 
strate this relationship. 

To secure this co-operation the librarian must first interest 
the leaders themselves. Personal discussion of how the library 
can help both the leaders and their members will be useful. If 
carefully chosen the small collections lent to clubs can be in- 
triguing samples of the interesting material to be had at the 
public library itself. Modest exhibitions, talks, discussion 
groups, play reading circles, club magazines, etc., etc., are all 
possible activities, given the will. 

Only a small proportion of young people belong to youth 
clubs. Others, however, attend evening classes, part-time day 
courses, or other forms of continuation education at technical 
and art schools. 

I am glad to note that during the last few years there has 
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been substantial improvement in the library services of tech- 
nical colleges, art schools, and so on. Several employ profes- 
sional librarians and offer useful book stocks and separate 
library rooms. The stock is chiefly devoted to the subjects 
taught, though some literature and recreational material is 
usually included. What is now most necessary in such colleges 
is a closer integration of library and teaching. Just as in 
schools, students should have time to spend in the library 
learning how to use books as a means of pursuing their studies. 
The great obstacle to full library use is the overcrowded sylla- 
bus which teachers always say, with justification, renders 
library periods impracticable. Yet, I would ask, is there not 
one hour a week that is devoted to something less important 
than teaching the engineer, or chef, or the business man how 
to find out what he will need to know in later life ? 

The Ministry of Education has for some time been urging 
the governors and principals and teachers of technical colleges 
to give some time to the cultural background necessary to 
supplement and compensate for the purely technical career. 
But it is a voice crying in the wilderness. There is no time, no 
time, no time. 

Part-time students are even more difficult to attract to the 
college library. They come for a session and go, taking little 
part in the college life. Nevertheless, everything possible should 
be done to draw their attention to the library. The librarian 
can do much by posters, exhibits, and so on but, again, it is 
the teacher who can achieve most. If only he would constantly 
introduce books into his class work, much good could result. 

To return, however, to library work with children of school 
age and younger. 

To deal with the latter first: though many of pre-school 
age go to the children's library with their mothers and older 
brothers and sisters, there are others with no one to take them 
or no one to think of taking them. Consequently some libraries 
put collections of children's books, particularly those for the 
youngest children, in the adult lending department from which 
parents and grown up sisters and brothers can borrow them 
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to take home and read to the little ones. They must, of course, 
be available on special additional tickets. 

Those of school age should hear about the library from their 
class mates and from their teachers. Probably most of the non- 
users know about the library but don't bother to know enough 
about it. Others, however, are discouraged from using the 
library, even forbidden to do so. Some parents will not let 
their children borrow, chiefly because they are afraid of incur- 
ring any liability over lost or damaged books and fines which 
is a reason why the library should not charge fines and be very 
lenient regarding loss and damage. Other parents don't like 
their children to borrow and read because they themselves 
don't read and have little use for reading. It is not easy to 
overcome this prejudice, unless some opportunity can be taken 
to talk to the parents. For example, when a child comes to the 
library and tells the children's librarian that her father will 
not let her join, the children's librarian can say she would be 
glad if the father could look in one evening to see her. Unfor- 
tunately, the child of anti-library parents will usually never go 
near the library. Maybe something might be achieved by 
occasional notes in the local papers in which such difficulties 
can be tactfully discussed. 

I fear that there are also teachers who try to limit the use 
of the public library usually because they want their pupils 
to use the school library instead a foolish idea that can only 
be overcome by personal contact with the children's librarian 
or the assistance of school governors and inspectors. 

Most parents, however, will gladly do everything they can 
to help and please their children. If they are inactive it is 
because they don't know about the children's library at all, or 
don't appreciate its values, present and future. Please don't 
think that I would wish any over-eager parent to insist that 
the truly reluctant youngster should read library books 
though often after a while they would cease to be reluctant., I 
suggest only that the parents should encourage library use and 
make it possible that they should, if necessary, go to a little 
trouble to take the little ones there if they cannot go alone. 
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How can parents be educated? The most obvious way is to 
circularize or even, if a band of voluntary helpers could be 
enrolled, to canvass the families in the neighbourhood, telling 
about the library and its facilities. It is easy for the librarian to 
assume that everyone knows about the library; he would be 
surprised and distressed could he know how few do. The 
children's library like the adults' needs to be kept con- 
stantly in the public eye, by all available methods of publicity. 
The library itself should be very clearly seen, from outside, to 
be what it is; signs on lamp-posts, etc., at vantage points in 
the vicinity should indicate where it is situated. 

The best kind of publicity is, however, personal. So the 
children's librarian and her helpers should welcome all oppor- 
tunities to talk to individual leaders of the life of the 
community and to groups parents' groups, tenants' associa- 
tions, Rotary clubs and the women's counterparts, religious 
and political organizations everyone who can be interested. 
Films and film strips displaying the work of the library and 
dealing with children's books and their writers are useful on 
many such occasions. 

Just as some schools have organized parents' associations, 
so many children's librarians initiate a group of parents meet- 
ing from time to time in the children's library, discussing work 
with children, different kinds of books, meeting one another 
not, perhaps, doing anything very much but becoming inter- 
ested and interesting others. 

The more people talk about the library and feel interested 
in and responsible for it, the easier it is to get support from the 
local council which at best is receptive to public opinion and 
at worst, given enough pressure, can be made to listen. The 
children's library is, of course, part of the public library as a 
whole and will stand or fall according to its repute. Neverthe- 
less the children's library in its own interest and that of the 
whole service should do everything to keep the service in the 
public eye and to have it well regarded by the community. 

The first objective can be sought by a variety of activities, 
ranging from the talks just mentioned, film shows, and so on to 
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special Children's Book Weeks and exhibitions of books 
suitable for Christmas presents. 

Publicity for children's library work can also be promoted 
nationally, possibly by the Library Association. Reference to 
children's libraries in radio and television programmes are 
valuable. And it is not the larger special library feature that 
counts so much as the frequent casual reference to children's 
libraries in programmes, such as serials and interviews, dealing 
with quite different matters. 

The good repute of the library, however, rests basically not 
upon propaganda or publicity but upon the quality of the 
service it gives. Good stock, sufficient and suitable staffing, and 
gay attractive premises will, more than anything else, both 
attract the children and ensure adequate support. Nothing 
succeeds like success. I was going to add that support will not 
be lacking when the service is one of which the community 
and local authority can be proud; alas some authorities are 
proud of much too little. 
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Children's Library Buildings 



THE third factor in a successful children's library service 
the first two being interesting, suitable books and capable, 
helpful staff is an attractive and convenient library. 

The children's room must be a place to which it is a pleasure 
to come friendly, comfortable, bright. I would not say that it 
should be more attractive than the children's own homes 
(though, if it is reasonably well equipped, it will be more 
attractive than many) but it should be a place where the 
children feel at home. 

The attractiveness of a library arises from many factors size, 
arrangement, furnishing, decoration, character, and situation. 

From the child's point of view it should not be so crowded 
that he cannot, if he wishes, find room to read in comfort, or 
cannot stand at the shelves to choose his books without being 
jostled. Yet it must be reasonably filled and busy. A room can 
be too big as well as too smaR though usually our children's 
libraries are the latter. As the children have a habit of flocking 
to the library at certain times, especially when they first come 
out of school, and of deserting it at other hours, such as when 
favourite television programmes are due, the flow of users is 
very uneven. Thus a room large enough to accommodate every- 
one comfortably at the rush time would probably be a little 
empty and unfriendly at other times. We have to compromise, 
hoping that those who want peace will be keen enough to 
come when they can get it and, incidentally, when the staff 
will be better able to give personal help. 

Though it is very difficult to calculate how big one should 
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build a reference library or an adult lending department, 
there is an optimum size for a children's library which it is 
seldom necessary or even desirable to vary. On the one hand, 
children should not have to travel far to their nearest library. 
One mile, as I have said, is the maximum and indeed, too 
far. But within a radius of one mile there are unlikely to be 
more than five or six thousand children of school age, except 
in areas of high density. Experience shows that if there is com- 
fortable space for sixty users at any one time, the library will 
seldom be either excessively crowded or too empty. Allowing 
25 square feet for each user gives a room of 1,500 square feet 
overall. 

There is seldom any reason for having a much larger room. 
Where the total population to be served substantially exceeds 
30,000, and in some other special circumstances, the answer 
is to provide additional children's rooms. 

Conversly, however, unless the total population is so much 
less than 30,000 that a room of this size would be economically 
impracticable, it is unwise to go below 1,500 square feet. I 
have two main reasons for this recommendation. Firstly, as is 
discussed elsewhere, it should be possible to bring to a library 
a whole class of school children. A smaller room would not 
accommodate an average class. Secondly, just as there is an 
optimum size there is also an optimum of open shelf accom- 
modation. There should be enough space to house a generous, 
fully representative selection for readers of all ages, but if there 
is too much room the shelves will either become half empty or 
become homes of rest for unwanted, little-used books that 
serve only to confuse and dishearten the users. I suggest that 
there should be shelving for between 4,000 and 5,000 books. 
Even though the number of children to be served is less than 
5,000 they still need the same variety of choice. In a library 
of 1,500 square feet it should be possible to shelve these 4,000- 
5,000 volumes in wall bookcases and so obviate the need for 
free-standing bookcases which break up the room, prevent 
adequate supervision, and are a nuisance where class visits, 
story hours, talks, cinema shows and so on are provided. 
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I have often been accused of asking too much, so let me add 
that this 1,500 square feet is a realistic medium. Mevisson's 1 
ideal children's library for 1,300-1,500 registered readers aged 
9-14, with a stock of 3,000-4,000 and a staff of three, is more 
than twice as large. This includes toilets, cloakrooms, offices, 
etc., and a separate story hour zone which I do not include, 
but for the equivalent of my 1,500 he asks for some 2,700 
square feet. 

There are, of course, many communities with populations of 
less than, say, 20,000, which must be served by small, whole- 
or part-time branches where 1,500 square feet and 5,000 books 
would be out of the question. I do suggest, however, that the 
shelf accommodation for children's books should not be for 
fewer than 1,500 volumes; and where space is very limited it 
might sometimes be useful to set aside certain hours exclusively 
for children (while not, if possible, restricting them to those 
hours). 

A straightforward rectangular room is best, as it permits 
greater flexibility in the arrangement of furniture and gives 
better oversight, while offering an atmosphere of spacious- 
ness. 

Apart from group activities (classes, talks, etc.) there are 
three main divisions of use : (a) service to the little ones up to, 
say, 7 years of age; (b) facilities to choose books to borrow 
for home reading; and (c) facilities for reading on the 
premises, for studying, and for reference and enquiry. 

The library should be so arranged that these activities are 
kept apart not rigidly, not by clear cut partitioning or any- 
thing like that but by a disposition of the furniture and of the 
stock. The little ones should be nearest to the staff desk though 
out of the way of the traffic of coming and going; the readers 
and students should be at the far end of the room so that the 
traffic of borrowing does not reach them. This arrangement 
implies entrance in a short wall of a rectangle; another is 
entrance in a long wall, with the part for the toddlers on one 

1 Mevisson, Werner, Buchereibau. Essen, Heyer, 1955. The text is in 
German and English. 
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side of the counter and the lending and then the reference 
part for the older children on the other. 

The counter or service desk (for charging and discharging 
books, etc.) is best right at the entrance. Avoid having it so 
large that when only one assistant is on duty there she has to 
do a lot of moving about. It is best to make up the counter of 
separate units which can be disposed, expanded, or contracted 
at will. As much of the routine work will be done by child- 
helpers, there should be a separate desk for a librarian on duty 
to help the children. A good place for this would be between 
the borrowing and the reading 'zones.' 

There must also be a workroom for the librarian. A store 
room (for stacking chairs, etc.) and a cloakroom are also desir- 
able. When a class comes to the library there should be some- 
where for them to hang their coats, and in any case a cloak- 
room is useful at other times for putting wet clothes out of the 
way. Few things look worse than the coat and hat stands one 
too often sees in libraries unless they are electric lights on 
the end of long hanging wire and clumsy ugly rods and 
winders for windows. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the various alternative types 
of shelving and furniture, except to say : 

(a) that they should be attractive, capable of being kept 
clean and bright and in good repair. 

(b) that book shelves should have the bottom shelf not less 
than 15 inches off the floor and the top shelf not more than 
5 feet above the floor; that a standard length for octavo shelves 
preferably 3 feet should be adopted. (Need they be adjust- 
able ? I think not.) Further, that a proportion (say one-twelfth) 
of shelving for larger books, with uprights say, 18 inches apart 
(with adjustable shelves), must be provided; that special cases 
for the little ones' books are needed with an overall height of 
not more than 4 feet, which will allow for two ordinary shelves 
and a sloping top shelf on which picture books can be laid. 

I have already indicated that I prefer wall shelving to 
double-sided free-standing cases. But I realize that in certain 
circumstances, for example in rooms with low windows, the 
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walls alone will not suffice In this case it is better to have a 
part of the room preferably that which is away from the 
windows set aside as a stack space than to have alcoves. 
Moreover, there are a variety of light, low cases, both in wood 
and in metal, which can be readily moved on wheels or rollers 
but which can be locked' to prevent unwanted movement. 

(c) that it will suffice to have two sizes each of chairs and 
tables the former with seats 14 inches off the ground for 
the little ones and 16 inches for the others, the latter 24 inches 
and 28 inches high respectively; 

(d) that chairs must be comfortable, preferably with up- 
holstered seats and back rests; some really cosy chairs in which 
one can sit back will appeal; well upholstered benches, perhaps 
by the windows, are recommended; a few light stacking chairs 
that can be brought out of store to give extra seating for talks, 
etc. will be useful to avoid over-filling the room at other times. 

(e) that tables should not be larger than would seat four 
because they are heavy to move about, they offer fewer varia- 
tions in arrangement and they look institutional. 

Two other points to note are : firstly, don't let book cases 
come together at a corner so that people using one wall hinder 
the use of the other. This is one reason why alcoves are undesir- 
able. Even with wall shelving only, fill out the actual angle with, 
say, a display board. Secondly, avoid seating readers so that 
they are immediately behind people who are standing at the 
shelves. And, surely, if you must have alcoves don't put reading 
tables in them. 

Incidentally, if there is sufficient room it is a good plan to 
break up a long run of wall shelving with display panels put 
here and there instead of a tier of shelves. This will relieve 
congestion and provide a reserve of shelving for future use. 

Lighting should be general and diffused; point lighting, 
which is seldom attractive or effective, has the effect of per- 
manently tethering the tables and cases. No form of heating 
should offer the least risk to the most boisterous, careless of 
children. The flooring should be of a type on which it is very 
difficult to slip. Generally, the place should offer a minimum 
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of hazards such as sharp corners, tripping steps, things to be 
knocked over, and so on. I am a firm believer in really thick 
linoleum as the best floor covering for libraries; one of its 
advantages is that worn patches can easily be made good. 
Wood and rubber and various synthetic tiles are apt to be 
marked badly by rubber heels and cannot be kept clean by 
ordinary polishing. If wood has to be used it should have a 
very good, hard, waxed covering before it is subjected to use. 

Decoratively we should seek brightness, lightness, colour, 
and warmth qualities to be attained in many ways, including 
careful choice of curtaining and furnishings, and the use of 
plants and flowers and pictures. Murals used to be very popu- 
lar but they make a room heavy, become 'dated', and tend to 
over-emphasize one of the functions of the library. Since the 
room is for all children, from the toddlers to those who are 
beginning to feel very grown up, any age-emphasis should be 
avoided in the library. To be quite frank, the more it looks 
like the adult library only cosier and more opulent the 
better. 

The architect of today has a wonderful choice of materials 
and designs; he can range from thickly upholstered chairs to 
flimsy looking frameworks of plastic threads, from bookcases 
of oak to metal contraptions which seem to obtrude from the 
walls with no visible means of support. So long as the chosen 
fittings are durable, will stand up to wear, are easy to keep 
clean and in good repair and are comfortable, one can pay 
one's money and have one's choice. But one must be consistent. 
The library, its fittings and furniture, its style of decoration 
must be conceived as a whole, each item 'going with' the 
others. 

This is what I call the 'character' of the room. It should be 
'itself, not just another standardized children's department, 
of conventional shape, ordinary decoration, and mass-pro- 
duced furniture. 

The children's library must above all be a friendly place 
in which it is easy to feel at home and be natural. When 
searching for illustrations for this book and studying plans, 
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I was sorry to find how many libraries, often with other good 
qualities, have one or other of three failings : they are arranged 
formally with symmetrical rows of tables and chairs, like school 
rooms; they are crowded, with seats too near shelves, cata- 
logues too near tables, and the like (often they could be made 
better by reducing shelving or furniture or both, for many 
libraries are over furnished and over stocked); they are bare 
and heavy, with clumsy old-fashioned furniture and the type of 
decoration which might be appropriate to a public lavatory or 
a railway station. 

Conversely, however, I have excluded others because they 
were over-decorated, over-fanciful, with elaborate, overpower- 
ing murals or silly mock ingle-nooks, or treasure caves and 
such like. 

Lastly, much depends upon the situation of the library both 
externally and internally. As we have noted before it is very 
desirable to have the children's library as a part of an all- 
purpose public library catering also for adults; and it should 
be on the ground floor. Internal stairs are a nuisance and a 
danger; external stairs should be taboo; moreover children 
should feel that they are e in on the ground floor 5 ; one gets a 
sense of inferiority from being sent down to a basement, which 
in any case is often difficult to light and ventilate. 

If the library is in a busy, dangerous street there should if 
possible be a separate entrance for the children at the side or 
rear of the building. Otherwise they should use the same 
entrance as other users. In either case, however, there should 
be outside space for bicycles, prams, and for a knot of young- 
sters to stand and discuss life on the way in or out, without 
being a nuisance to the general public or a danger to them- 
selves. Inside there must be an adequate lobby or concourse so 
that at busy times any queue waiting to enter does not stretch 
into the street. 

Nevertheless, in the average branch and smaller central 
library it is often a good plan to site the children's department 
next to the adult lending department. Excepting at slack times 
the children should have their own separate entrance, counter, 
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and staff , but it is an advantage if during slack periods the 
children can be served at the adult counter and then pass into 
their own department where, of course, there should still be 
one assistant on duty to look after and help them. 

Such an arrangement is shown in the plan of the Fitchburg 
Youth Library (page 124). 

Don't put a library which is to be used by children in the 
middle of a park which may look lovely at mid-day in mid- 
summer but be very frightening on a dark winter evening, or 
in a place which can only be reached by crossing a very busy 
street or by coming through ill-lit back streets or unsavoury 
neighbourhoods. The child should enjoy being in the library 
when he gets there; he should equally enjoy going there. 

So far we have been thinking in terms of a one-room 
children's library. There are, however, examples of multi-room 
children's departments comprising, for example, separate 
rooms for the younger readers, for lending and for study, for 
story telling, etc. There is much to be said for such arrange- 
ments which relieve the toddlers from the pressure of their 
older brethren and ensure peace and quiet for the studious. 
But each department creates problems of staffing and conse- 
quent expense. In my view only one separate extra department 
is generally justified the separate room for story hours, plays, 
lectures, because such a room enables these activities to be 
undertaken without any interference with the normal activities 
of the Ubrary, i.e. borrowing, reading, and studying. 



NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARY CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENTS 

Plate I 
Guldheden Branchy Goteborg, Sweden 

The Guldheden Branch at Goteborg is an open room 
divided by furniture into lending and reading room sections; 
the story-hour room can be divided off by a movable partition. 
The overall area, to serve the children from a population of 
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about 35,000, is about 3,800 square feet. The floor is covered 
with large plastic tiles (each 6 feet square), lighting is fluores- 
cent. The shelving, doors, and counters are of elm. There are 
thin, plain light-green cotton curtains and the room is further 
decorated with the children's own drawings and paintings. 

Plate II 
Central Library, Malmo , Sweden 

The Children's Department at the Central Library at 
Malmo comprises a lending department and three inter-con- 
nected reading rooms, one a study room for older children, 
another a picture book corner for small children, and the 
third a general reading room, of which a picture is given. In 
general I am not enamoured of rnurals but there are excep- 
tions to every rule and I must admit that the murals here, by 
the late Eric Alsmark, and depicting scenes from famous 
children's books, are most attractive and interesting and give 
character to the room. (Naturally they appear in the black 
and white photograph much 'heavier' than they are in 
reality.) 

There is a story-hour room, with entrance through a book 
case in the lending department, the ceiling of which shows the 
starlit sky; any of eight well-known constellations can be 
switched on at will. 

The total area devoted to the children's department is over 
4,500 square feet. 

Plate III 

Youth Library^ Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

The children's library at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, a city 
of 43,000 people, demands special consideration for several 
reasons. 'Between a blackened nineteenth century library and 
a big General Electric plant in the aging centre of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts' I quote from the Architectural Forum of 
July, 1951 Architect Carl Koch has created a green oasis and 
put a U-shaped building around it. This it the Fitchburg 
Youth Library, a building so full of innovations that architects, 
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IX. Children's Library, Manor Branch, Sheffield 
(see page 128). 




X. Children's Library, Woodseats Branch, Sheffield 
(see page 129). 







XI. The book corner in the hall of Bradley Infants' School, Nelson, 

Lancashire. 




XII. The junior school library, King's Acre Primary School. 
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painters, sculptors, planners and engineers will long be talking 
about it.' It is certainly also of great interest to librarians as a 
gay, spacious, admirably decorated and furnished, and well- 
planned library. Externally much use is made of coloured 
bricks, glass, and brightly painted friezes on the fascia. Around 
the courtyard, easily accessible from all the main rooms, are 
the main reading rooms, a garden room for children of high- 
school age, and an auditorium, with stage, seating 240 and 
which can easily be divided into two by sliding partitions. 
There is shelving for some 15,000 volumes. All the woodwork 
is of red oak in natural finish. 

Features of the library are the lighting and the acoustics. 
Sources of natural light are so arranged that daylight from 
every direction gives ample shadowless light, while everywhere 
in the reading rooms and the work rooms there are luminous 
ceilings, consisting of long sheets of corrugated, translucent 
vinyl plastic, 2 to 3 feet wide and as light as paper, clipped 
between narrow metal rails hung from the ceiling and illumin- 
ated from above by fluorescent fixtures. 

To absorb sound there is a system of ceiling fins that run 
the entire length of the reading rooms. They are wedge- 
shaped in section, filled with fibre glass, and are as effective 
as standard acoustical material covering the whole ceiling. In 
the auditorium there is a special ceiling that eliminates echoes 
and diffuses and directs the sound from the platform. 

In the garden there is a fountain, and dogwood and cedar 
trees, laurel, rhododendron, wistaria, cotoneasters, and other 
plants; and mementos from Distamon, Greece, from Coventry, 
England, and from Rouen, France. 

Of special interest is the fact that the idea that a new 
children's library was needed originated with the children of 
the public and parochial schools, who organized their own 
committee and set about raising 10,000 dollars as evidence of 
their interest. They did without little luxuries, performed odd 
jobs, made things to sell, and formed a Youth Library 
Speakers' Bureau whose members addressed local adult organ- 
izations in order to arouse interest. The citizens and business 
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houses responded and altogether contributed 120,000 dollars 
to which was added a further 100,000 doUars from City 
funds. 

Plate IV 
Children's Library, Municipal Library, Essen 

The children's 'book selection and browsing room' at Essen 
is typical of the several gay., informal, amusingly decorated 
children's libraries that are now being built in Germany. This 
is on the ground floor of a new central library erected in 1955 
to replace a building destroyed during the war. This room is 
intended for children up to about 13 years of age. Adjacent 
to it is a department for young people. 

Plate V 
Children's Wing, Winnetka Library, Illinois 

Winnetka, Illinois, offers a very attractive, simple room for its 
children. It was built in 1958 and illustrates the virtues of ample 
window space including glass to floor level and of curtains. 
Of contemporary design, the exterior is of rose brick and white 
limestone. The children's section of the building is of one story. 
Fluorescent lighting, asphalt tile flooring, acoustic plaster and 
tile were used. Some bricks and concrete blocks, the latter 
being painted, are used for interior walls. All woodwork is of 
natural finish birch. The only items of conventional furniture 
used are the shelving, the loan desk, the pamphlet files and 
catalogues. 

Plate VI 
Children's Room, Central Library, Flint, Michigan 

In the new central library of Flint, Michigan, the children's 
department is a spacious room on the ground floor furnished 
partly by standard fittings and partly by modem Danish 
lounge furniture. It is a good example of how the formal may 
be avoided. The murals are glazed ceramic tiles, in turquoise, 
blue, red, and yellow on a whitish grey background. They 
depict children's legends, poems, and folk and fairy tales. 
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Two matters of special note are that the registration and cir- 
culation of all materials (except film) are centrally handled at 
a charging desk on the same floor as the children's department, 
and that an area separate from the children's library itself has 
been set aside as a materials centre for parents, teachers, and 
students of children's literature. A collection of standard 
children's books suitable for home libraries has been put here 
together with copies of elementary school books. 



Plate VII 

Reading room for small children, Lauritsala, Finland 

One of the most attractive small libraries I have ever seen 
is at Lauritsala, Finland. Here we find a departure from the 
usual practice of having the room for the small children next 
to the main children's department, for it is beside the adult 
lending library, the children's department being at the other 
side of the building. The walls have been decorated by the 
architect Ragnar Ypya. The table tops are white, the seats of 
the chairs are each of a different colour (red, green, yellow, 
blue, bright red, bright green, and so on); the rest of the wood- 
work is finished plain. 

Plate VIII 
Churchill Gardens Children's Library, Westminster 

This library is situated on the edge of a large housing estate, 
but also serves the children from an older adjacent residential 
area. The library occupies the space that would otherwise have 
housed two shops with yards behind. One of the yards is used 
as a small paved walled garden, 17 feet square, so the library 
itself is L shaped, the inside walls, entirely of glass, looking on 
to this garden. In front of one window is a large upholstered 
bench seat; the other can be opened its entire width so that 
the garden becomes part of the library itself, either as an open 
air reading room or for use for story hours, etc. 

The suspended ceiling, the height varying from 9 feet to 6 
feet in the middle section, is mainly of deal strips, artificial 
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light coming from recessed tungsten fittings. The floor is of 
3 inch strips of maple; bookcases and skirtings are of West 
African hardwood. 

The third of the room nearest the entrance and the counter 
is set apart for little children. The long arm of the L has wall 
shelving with reference books and periodicals on the end wall 
furthest from the entrance. The floor is occupied by light, 
variously coloured metal tables with plastic tops, metal chairs., 
and wheeled book troughs which can be locked in position for 
use as display units. 

The shelves will hold some 4,000 volumes and (with addi- 
tional stacking chairs) the room will easily accommodate a 
school class. A chair store and cloakroom big enough to hold 
the coats of a whole class, a work room and a toilet are also 
provided. The overall area (excluding the garden) is about 
1,500 square feet. 

Plate IX 
Children's Library., Manor Branch, Sheffield 

This well-lit room of nearly 1,500 square feet is separated 
from the adjacent lending department by glass partition 
screens, which allow the children to become familiar with the 
adjacent larger library which they will, it is hoped, use later : 
indeed they are, from the age of 13 onwards, encouraged to 
do practical study in the reference department to which classes 
are also brought for library lessons. These glass partitions, 
which also create an atmosphere of spaciousness, are, how- 
ever, equipped with Venetian blinds which can be used either 
down but in the 'open* position, or closed when film shows, 
reading circles, story hours, and other extension activities are 
in progress. 

The furniture is of beech and somewhat heavier in design 
than that which has been and will be used in more recent 
Sheffield branches. An attractive oval unholstered seat has 
been put round the pillar. 

Incidentally, this library was the first to be built in this 
country on the 'unit' system, the unit chosen being 13 feet 6 
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inches width and depth. The children's library has its own 
separate entrance at the back of the building. 

Plate X 

Children's Library, Woodseats Branch, Sheffield 

In this small branch the children's library is a separate 
department with its own entrance but capable of being super- 
vised if need be from a central staff enclosure. The oak shelv- 
ing will hold 2,000 volumes. Note the comfortable corner 
seats and the window reading slopes. 
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CHAPTER 11 

School Libraries 



THE most important room in any school/ said Sir Richard 
Livingstone, c is the library. If it contains good books, well 
chosen and well used, we may be reasonably sure that ... it is 
a place where real education is given. 3 

Let me assert emphatically that it is never with one pos- 
sible exception a question of school or public library. The 
school library and the public library can each do things that 
the other cannot do. I know full well that there are stupid, 
mean-minded people who say c Why should we have a child- 
ren's department at the public library when there's a library 
at the school ?' or vice versa. But such people are stupid. School 
and public library services supplement one another; they 
should co-operate with and help one another a matter to be 
discussed in the next chapter. There are, however, certain 
essential differences, which we noted in an early chapter and 
need only summarize here. 

One is that if the teachers are willing, the school library can 
be brought to the notice of and be used by all children, where- 
as only those who wish to go to the public library do so. 
Another difference is that though the well-run school library 
offers considerable scope for the individual approach, there 
is inevitably and desirably a relationship between the use of 
the library and the Educational process 9 accompanied by 
some measure of guidance, whereas the atmosphere of the 
public library is one of complete freedom; it is a place where, 
if guidance is not wanted, it is not offered. When the teacher 
is willing to help the individual pupil she can do so with a 
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much better knowledge of the child's abilities and background 
than the assistant in the public library could possibly enjoy. 
Thirdly, the times of availability are different. The public 
library is usually closed during school hours and vice versa. 
The public library, however, is open during holidays, when 
the schools are closed. 

The child should have the use of both and the cost of both 
is so very small compared with the total cost of education and 
local government that any opponent of dual-provision who 
was not stupid could only be very mean-minded. At present 
the amount spent on books for schools is less than 1 per cent of 
the total cost of education. This includes all textbooks for class 
use; if it were all spent on textbooks it would represent only 
about If books per child per annum. Thus it is evident that 
very little is devoted to the library. 

I said there was one possible exception. I was thinking of the 
small village or isolated hamlet where the whole public library 
service, for adults as well as for children, is still given at a 
'centre' at the local school. In such a case, the books at the 
school may be both e school library' and 'public library'. If this 
has to be, the provision for children must be bigger and more 
broadly based than that of an appropriate school library col- 
lection and some arrangements for holidays will be necessary. 
The school centre of the county library is gradually being 
superseded by the mobile library, but the fact remains that no 
mobile library can arrive at all its ports of call outside school 
hours. 

I wrote elsewhere recently that the ideal way to secure a 
nation of book-loving, book-using people would be for all 
children to be born to parents who were habitual readers, and 
be brought up in homes full of books ! Undoubtedly the child 
who is so lucky enjoys an enormous advantage throughout 
life. It would, nevertheless, be idle to imagine that most 
children are so fortunate. This need not matter so much if 
a child finds himself in a bookish environment from the time 
he first goes to nursery or infant class until he leaves 
school. Unfortunately in this country as, doubtless, in most 
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others we have started at the wrong end. For centuries some 
of the older grammar schools have had excellent libraries; it is 
still far from usual to find a useful library in an infants' or 
junior school. 

This state of affairs is the natural consequence of the 
development of our educational system. The grammar schools 
provided only for a small minority, the sons of the upper and 
professional classes. When serious attempts to provide educa- 
tion for the lower classes began in the nineteenth century and 
when it became compulsory in 1870 it was a very utilitarian 
process. Large classes and an early school leaving age led to the 
adoption of mass methods and concentration on the 'three RV . 

Gradually the scope of education was expanded, the years 
of schooling extended, and opportunities increased for some 
of the more clever and fortunate children to pass from the 
elementary school to secondary schools and technical institutes. 
The stage was now reached when, with increasing interest in 
the individual and time to spare for culture, books could play 
an effective part. But it was a very long time before the oppor- 
tunity was appreciated. As we have seen, at the end of the 
nineteenth century a few pioneer public libraries, such as 
Bootle, Cardiff, and Leeds, sometimes with the help of the 
Education Authority, sometimes not, supplied exchangeable 
collections of books to local schools. The practice extended, 
especially after the initiation of the county library movement, 
but by 1954 only about one third of the public libraries of the 
United Kingdom provided books for schools. Very few schools 
not served by the public library had any worthwhile collection 
of books until the 1930s, when the school library movement 
may be said to have been born. And since then progress has 
been very slow. 

In 1934 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust set up a Com- 
mittee to enquire into and report on 'Libraries in Secondary 
Schools'. Its report is a thorough manual of aims and methods 
but its initial summary of the then existing position showed 
that 'generally the library may be regarded as less satisfac- 
torily provided for than any other department of the 
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secondary school'. The Board of Education had In 1906 stated: 
c ln every [secondary] school it is desirable that there should 
be, and in every boarding school of more than 20 boarders 
there must be, a room furnished for use as a library.' In 1914 
the Board said In every school it is essential there should be 
a room/ etc. and the need was emphasized and re-emphasized 
in 1925, 1928, and 1931. Yet the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust found that in 'approximately only one out of five 
secondary schools' in England and Wales c is there a separate 
library room utilized solely for library purposes.' 

In 1934 the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in grammar schools appointed a Committee to study their 
library services and published a useful practical manual. The 
next year the Board of Education held a week's course for 
teacher-librarians which was repeated until 1939. In 1936 the 
School Library Review started publication and in 1937 
teacher-librarians set up two organizations the School 
Library Association and the School Libraries Section of the 
Library Association which wisely amalgamated in 1946. The 
resulting body, bearing the name of the former, has done 
much valuable work and published several useful practical 
handbooks of which one of the most valuable is The Library 
in the Primary School, published in 1958. 

The purposes of a school library at all stages of education 
are admirably set out in H. C. Dent's Books in your School 
(National Book League, 1955). C A good school library serves 
first the day-to-day work of the school. It supplements the 
classroom by providing a store of knowledge and scholarship 
upon which teachers and pupils alike can draw. It is a reser- 
voir of information where facts may be found and checked, 
where questions arising in class may be answered, and where 
background material may be sought to enrich and enlarge the 
lessons of the textbook.' 

The case for books for children from 4 to 11 is made 
abundantly evident in a long extract from an article by Miss 
E. Mellor, Vice-Principal, Manchester Training College, 
which is quoted in The Library in the Primary School. She 
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notes that 'at first children can obtain information from books 
only through pictures and through hearing the books read to 
them by adults or older children. If this experience is satisfying, 
they will eventually want to learn to read in order to be able 
to extend their enjoyment of what books have to offer. When 
this is realised they will put forward the effort to learn to read, 
which only they can make, and will learn at their maximum 
speed because their purpose is strong. 

'It must be remembered that, throughout the period of 
learning to read, the skill has no value to the child apart from 
his interest in the matter to be read. He must not be diverted 
from books which have something to tell him that he wants to 
know to "readers" which, in all too many cases, have nothing 
of any value to tell him and which have been planned to 
present a selected vocabulary rather than to give pleasure or 
information. The child's positive attitude to books can be 
maintained only if he is allowed to use them to satisfy his own 
lively curiosity. The skill of reading will be acquired soundly 
as a by-product of this. As a baby he learnt to talk by listening 
to speech and by using words and sentences to meet his own 
needs. In the same way he learns to read by listening to others 
read and by reading pictures, words and sentences to meet his 
own needs.' 

As he grows older and his interests broaden a wider book 
stock is needed. The child's interests and abilities must not be 
underestimated. 

'Experience has shown that many children of 6 or 7 enjoy 
and learn from such books as children's encyclopaedias, geo- 
graphical magazines, B.B.C. pamphlets on natural history and 
everyday things, the Bible, reproductions of masterpieces of 
art, wonder books, books of simple historical stories, atlases, 
picture dictionaries, cookery books, gardening books, books of 
poems, hymns, songs, etc. They also use with interest large- 
scale maps, ordnance survey maps, motorists' road maps, bus 
and train guides, telephone directories, catalogues of seeds, 
toys and household goods, etc.' 

It is generally agreed that schools for children of 1 1 and 
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over should have a separate library room furnished and set 
aside solely for library purposes, but for the younger children 
classroom collections are preferred. For this there are several 
good reasons. To use a library even a small one in a school 
one must have some acquaintance with books and a back- 
ground idea of the world in general. The very young child has 
neither; his is a very limited universe. Secondly, at that stage 
the children have not yet been, as it were, sorted out, so that 
those in any infant and junior class especially the former 
may present a great diversity of intelligence and background. 
During the period before they go to a secondary school, 
children undergo greater changes mentally, physically, emo- 
tionally., and socially than at any other period in their lives. 

At that early stage instruction is inclined to be informal 
and individual, so that the chances to bring books into the 
picture, for individuals as for the class, are frequent but must 
be taken as they come. To quote again from The Library in 
the Primary School : individual children will often be work- 
ing on their own and at other times in groups. Under such 
methods, and indeed even under more traditional methods, 
all sorts of questions may be raised by the children in the 
course of a single period. Their questions need to be answered, 
or the hunt for the answer begun, on the spot, so that "the 
child, the book, the occasion for consulting it, and the teacher 
may all come together at the same time and place"/ 

Fourthly, the classroom collection can and should be care- 
fully selected in relation to the needs, work, and abilities of 
the children, thus removing the difficulty of selecting the right 
book for the particular purpose, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the satisfactory use of a library. Lastly and surely most 
important is the fact that books attractive, interesting, 
intriguing, and useful books are a natural element in the 
environment. They may well be a dominant element because 
even if there are only meagre opportunities for display, their 
bright colours may be the foremost touch of gay decoration in 
the classroom. 

There must, however, in addition be a central collection by 
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which classroom collections can be supplemented and varied. 
Some items will be needed always in the classroom but others 
should be replaced from time to time so as to keep the library 
fresh and interesting. Again there may be a call for something 
not in the room but obtainable from the pool; or a special 
occasion for which everything possible on a particular theme 
must be got together. The class collection and the central 
collection should be regarded as a whole, with a combined 
catalogue, each item being available for use wherever It is 
wanted. Consequently, much duplication is avoided and, 
conversely, the resources as a whole can be much richer than 
if every class had its own independent collection. 

The Ministry's plans for new primary schools do not 
envisage separate library rooms. Nevertheless if by some good 
fortune this central collection can be housed in a room of its 
own, perhaps one originally intended for another purpose, so 
much the better. There it can be used by individuals or groups 
to search for information, to browse or study or enjoy library 
periods. It can also be used for displays and exhibitions. But if 
this is not possible, the central collection must be housed in 
cupboards in corridors, or diningrooms, or classrooms pre- 
ferably, however, in a place to which access is possible at all 
times. 

Yet 'the heart of the matter', we read in The Library in the 
Primary School, is this : c What makes a school library is not 
the room or even the books, but the use to which they are put. 
There seems to us no doubt that in primary schools books 
are going to be used more in the classrooms than in a separate 
room. Even if this were large enough to seat a whole class, it 
could only be available for any given class once or twice a 
week. Much of the use of books for reference in the primary 
school is connected with activities such as painting, drawing 
and nature study requiring a great deal of material equipment 
which could not be kept in the library room or taken there 
without great inconvenience. Classroom libraries, therefore, 
must not be thought of as an inferior and cheaper makeshift 
and as a mere substitute for the library in the secondary school. 
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They are the ideal form of library for children of primary 
school age; they offer immense opportunities to the teacher; 
and every school can make a start in establishing them 
straightaway.' 

The Ministry of Education now requires that in all new 
secondary school buildings there shall be a separate library 
room, used for library purposes only, but most schools have 
still to operate in older often very much older buildings, 
constructed long before a library was thought about, construc- 
ted indeed without adequate classrooms or space for the varied 
activities of today's teaching. 

The School Library Association in its Leaflet I, School 
Libraries in Library Classrooms, rightly emphasizes that 'there 
is no need to await the provision of a separate library room 
before taking steps to bring a library into being. 9 A classroom 
can be fitted out to hold the stock to which there must be 
full open access and at the worst it can be available (lunch 
times, after afternoon school, Saturdays, etc.) to scholars and 
staff out of school hours, when it will also be a place from 
which books can be borrowed for home reading. At best it can 
be in use much of the time for library purposes if each class is 
allotted at least one period in it each week. For this reason it is 
suggested that e if there is a choice between a large classroom 
which cannot be spared entirely from classwork and one which 
may be exclusively used as a library but which is too small to 
take a class . . . the wiser choice is probably to take the larger 
room', and c ln choosing the room factors to be borne in mind 
are size, central position, quietness and good lighting.' 

The Ministry of Education in its Building Bulletins Nos. 2 
and 2a (1950, 1954) lays down suggested standards which 
range from a library of approximately 960 square feet to one 
of 1,200-1,500 square feet *in grammar schools where a wide 
range of sixth form courses is extended. With a large sixth form 
there will nearly always be a number of pupils doing private 
study for whom ready access to the library is essential, but 
who should not occupy it to the exclusion of its wider func- 
tions. Their needs can be met by building one, or better two, 
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classrooms with direct access to the library. One of these class- 
rooms might also serve as an annexe to the library for use as a 
magazine and newspaper reading room out of school hours. 
Alternatively a total area of 1,500 square feet could be 
designed as two associated rooms of about 960 and 540 square 
feet.' (Bulletin No. 2a.) 

In all schools it is remarked (in Bulletin No. 2) that c if there 
is direct access from the library into at least one of the class- 
rooms, it should rarely, if ever, be necessary to assemble the 
whole form in the library for teaching purposes; this class- 
room can also serve, if need arises, as an overflow to the 
library. If a small room, such as a division room can also be 
linked with the library, so much the better. This . . . will pro- 
vide an appropriate home for private study and for small 
groups engaged on work demanding constant reference to 
books.' These adjoining class and division rooms can be 
shelved for additional display or used for the storage of books 
and periodicals. 

The Bulletin goes on to say that 'assuming 7' 6" high stacks 
with seven shelves and sixty books per foot run of stack* the 
library could hold 6,000 volumes, the division room 1,000 and 
the classroom about 1,250. But 7 feet 6 inches is too high for 
bookcases unless the top shelves are used only for storage 
(reserve) purposes. There should, however, in every library be 
some distinct book storage space. In every library there will be 
books that are little used, that should not be allowed to clutter 
up and render unattractive the stock in everyday use and yet 
that should not be thrown away. There should also be a small 
workroom for the librarian, though this does not seem to have 
been provided for in the Ministry's recommendations. 

Are the Ministry's standards adequate? 

The size of any library room should be determined by two 
factors how many books shall it display? and how many 
people will use it at busy times ? As the school library is used 
by classes as well as individuals, there is a third factor how 
many classes will use it in the course of a week ? To the last 
matter I will return, 
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How many books should it hold? There is a diversity of 
opinion, arising from the sad fact that so far so few schools 
have had adequate libraries that the evidence is partial and 
unreliable. One thing is certain : we cannot adopt any strict 
formula of so many volumes per pupil because however small 
a school may be it needs a certain number of volumes if it is 
to cover the varied requirements which will arise in any school. 
We must also accept the inescapable rule that decentralization 
increases cost. Consequently, as we seek decentralization, i.e. 
classroom libraries in our primary school, the number of 
volumes per pupil there must be greater than in schools for 
older pupils with a central library room. The School Library 
Association recommends that in every primary school there 
should be at least 200 books in each class, and a central collec- 
tion of at least 800. I think this is a more realistic total than 
that of H. C. Dent 1 who says that 'sufficient reliable data are 
not available but probably 1,000 would not be far wrong', as 
a basic stock for a primary school. I say this not to criticize 
Mr Dent but to show how very moderate he is. He had already 
recommended a basic stock of 1,000 for a smaller Modern 
School and 1,600 for a Grammar School. I regard these figures 
as inadequate. I agree wholeheartedly with his 'upper limit 5 of 
10,000 for a Grammar School and 6,000 for a Modern School, 
but urge much better initial provision. 

Let us frankly confess, however, that one cannot measure 
library services of any kind mathematically but only in terms 
of human enthusiasm. If the headmaster or the librarian 
wants a good library it will grow under his very feet; if he 
doesn't, even that which he may be compelled to provide will 
fade and wither away. I say that despite the fact that the 
headmaster is always subject to two masters, the Ministry of 
Education and his own employer, the Local Education 
Authority, who is indeed often the chief villain. 

The method of financing school library services is highly 
complicated and encourages inaction on the part of the local 
authorities. The Ministry will, I am assured, allow a Local 

1 Books in your school. Cambridge University Press for N.B.L. 1955. 
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Education Authority to incur reasonable expenditure both up- 
on the construction of a new library (or the adaptation of 
premises for library purposes) and on the purchase of basic 
stock. The Local Education Authority may also make reason- 
able provision for annual maintenance and expansion. The 
initiative rests with the Local Education Authority. It may 
but it too seldom does give adequate support. 

In most primary schools and in many secondary schools 
too local education authorities make annual grants for 
school libraries in two ways : (a) as part of a general capita- 
tion allowance intended to cover expenditure on stationery, 
certain other kinds of consumable materials, apparatus and 
books in general, including class textbooks, prize books and 
books for the library; (b) in the form of grants to be spent 
only on the library. 

'Each method has its advantages and drawbacks. The 
advantage of financing the library from the school's capitation 
allowance, in the spending of which the head is given consider- 
able freedom, is that a head who is interested in developing the 
library can assign as much as he can afford to the purchase of 
library books. The disadvantages are that rising costs, e.g. of 
stationery, may diminish the amount which a head can allo- 
cate to library books; that if the head is lukewarm about the 
library less than a reasonable minimum may be spent; and 
that by this method it is not easy to ascertain how much is in 
fact being spent on school libraries in a given area.' 1 

Dent suggests an initial outlay of 1,500 for a grammar, 
1,000 for a modern, and 750 for a primary school and 
remember that this was in 1955, since when prices have in- 
creased substantially. For annual grants he suggests 250 for 
grammar, 150 for modern, and 120 for primary schools. 
To me these sums seem pathetically low; they can only be 
related to libraries which are as yet only partially exploited. 

I recently had the opportunity to visit four new large com- 
prehensive schools which must be regarded as far ahead of 
most in the country in respect of equipment, finance, stock, 

1 The Library in the Primary School. 
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and staffing. Yet at two of them only 25 per cent of the 
children were borrowers. At one, with 1,900 pupils, 1,000 
volumes were lent in a month, and at another, with 2,300 
pupils, the weekly issue averaged 500; another, with 1,400 
children, lent 300 volumes a week; at the fourth, with 2,000 
books on loan to the 2,300 pupils the library was clearly more 
used. I am not, of course, forgetting the high proportion of 
library books used on the premises. The ideal of at least one 
weekly library period for every class is manifestly imprac- 
ticable in this type of school as there are some 60-100 
classes. 

I also found that particularly British freedom of choice, 
which I have often been told is the outstanding characteristic 
of the new educational system. For example at one school 
classes up to Vth form came for fortnightly library lessons 
except the backward classes; at another, all 1st forms and 
slow Ilnd and slow Illrd forms alone have library periods. At 
the third a special effort is made to encourage the backward 
boys to read by giving frequent lessons in a classroom adjoin- 
ing the library under a teacher engaged for this particular 
and to my mind vital task. (Incidentally I was intrigued to 
hear that these assemblies of backward boys were called 'nor- 
mative classes 3 clearly a device calculated to destroy their 
inferiority complex!) 

Let us compare the British Ministry of Education's idea 
that the size of the library need only vary from 960 square 
feet for a school with 150 pupils to 1,500 square feet for 900 
and over, with that of American school library experts. The 
American Library Association recommends a reading room, 
workroom, and storage space as the minimum, with a con- 
ference room except in the small schools : c . * . it is absolutely 
essential to provide one room in addition to the reading 
room. 

c As schools increase in size, there naturally will be an in- 
crease in the number of library rooms. Many schools, but 
especially the large ones, will need more than one reading 
room, conference rooms for both teachers and students, work- 
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room, storage room, audio-visual room (or rooms), librarian's 
office. 51 

The following standards are recommended : 

Enrolment Minimum seating Number of 

of school capacity reading rooms 

200 Largest class + 20 1 

500 75 1 

1,000 100 1 

2,000 200 2 

3,000 300 3 

5,000 500 5 

c lt is suggested that 30 square feet per reader be allowed 
instead of 25 ... Experience has shown that where only 25 
square feet are allowed, the library is apt to appear somewhat 
crowded after all the necessary furniture and equipment are 
installed. 

'Up to an enrolment of 500, the reading rooms should seat 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the students. In schools of 1,000 or 
more it may be difficult to maintain this proportion, but it 
should never fall below 10 per cent. 3 

Provision on this scale with some 2,250 square feet for 500 
pupils and 6,000 square feet for 2,000, obviously envisages 
much more extensive use of the library by classes and indi- 
viduals than could be possible with Ministry of Education 
standards. 

To return to my main theme, however it would seem 
that school libraries and schools themselves are in much the 
same position as public libraries, since both are largely at the 
mercy of the responsible local authorities, and just as the 
public libraries are at the mercy of the librarians so are the 
school libraries at the mercy of the head teachers though 
librarians have not to choose between library and lacrosse, 
fairy tales or footballs. The local authorities may do this or 
that or not, provided they do not allow requirements to fall to 
starvation level and in fact as far as public libraries are 

1 American Library Association, Planning School Library Quarters* 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1950. 
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concerned there is no one to stop even that! I have spent 
a lifetime preaching freedom, but there is one freedom that 
local authorities cannot any longer be permitted to enjoy 
and that is the freedom to neglect their responsibilities. Doubt- 
less there are difficulties but standards of library provision, 
of expenditure on books, of maintenance and binding, and 
of necessary stationery and equipment should be imposed on 
all local education authorities. The present position is doubly 
undesirable. What is done depends so much on the head 
teacher, yet, as Mr Mainwood said at a Conference on 
Primary School Libraries in 1952 'schools [in the L.C.C. 
area] are selected for their grants according to the interest 
they show in the library, the opportunity they have of 
developing and making good use of it, and the evidence they 
can give of self help.' In present circumstances no other 
course is open. 

As was mentioned earlier, about one third of the public 
libraries of the United Kingdom are now providing books for 
schools. In 1954 1 63 county library systems, 43 county 
boroughs, and 46 boroughs and urban district councils 
received grants from the county education authorities in return 
for which the public library provided books for schools, either 
to serve as, or to supplement, the school library. In addition 
48 library systems provide books to schools but get no grant 
from the education authorities. There is no information avail- 
able regarding the extent or standard of this provision but it 
is safe to say that in many places the standard was not very 
high. In certain cases the number of books to be provided out 
of the grant was not to exceed one per child; expenditure in 
the counties ranged from 4j. and 5s. per head of school popu- 
lation upwards; in at least one county the grant was only 
150, and grants in county boroughs ranged from as little as 
50 upwards, and in borough and urban district councils 
from 10 upwards. Little worth doing can be achieved with 
such meagre expenditure. 

1 Survey of Public Library Service for Children, Library Association, 
Youth Libraries Section, 1954. 
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Is it better for the public library to provide books for the 
schools than for the schools to buy them for themselves ? There 
is much to be said on both sides. When the education authority 
asks the public library to supply all schools,, at least there is 
the certainty that all schools get some books, and if the grant 
is adequate a reasonable school collection may result. When 
the public library is responsible there is, it is agreed, a com- 
petent, professional library staff to select the books and to 
supervise the libraries and the necessary labour to process 
and repair the books and keep them in good order. Moreover, 
as the collections are periodically revised and partially or 
whoEy exchanged, the school collection is constantly being 
refreshed and kept up to date and it is easy for the teacher 
to secure special material from the much larger pool at the 
public library depot. 

On the other hand, it is not so easy for the teachers to relate 
the library, especially the primary school classroom library, to 
the children. Unless they take considerable trouble, maybe 
themselves selecting from the central depot, they are unlikely 
to get aE the right books. Secondly the teachers, and the 
teacher-librarians in particular, cannot be expected to take as 
much interest and pride in a library which is not of their own 
creating; neither are the children likely to have the same 
regard for, and to make the same use of, a library which 
is not a real part of the school. 

On balance I favour a school library that is selected, bought, 
and looked after by the school's librarian, but who enjoys the 
help and co-operation of the public librarian. This school 
library can advantageously be supplemented with public 
library material. 

Everything depends on the interest taken in the school 
library by those who are responsible local authorities, school 
librarians, and public librarians. Frankly, there are too many 
authorities, too many librarians, and too many teachers who 
are not genuinely interested in school libraries, and too many 
librarians and teachers who aren't able to run them properly. 
I believe that the best libraries will flourish only under the 
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interested head teacher who is given the means. The distribu- 
tion of books from a central point, such as a county or borough 
public library, is unlikely to engender his interest and may 
kill it. Conversely, the public librarian cannot know enough 
about the needs of the school to do the job satisfactorily with- 
out the help of the keen, interested teacher. 

But, as I said, there are difficulties likely to prevent the 
imposition of national standards and methods. It is the tradi- 
tion of our educational system that the Ministry of Education 
shall allow the local education authorities the maximum scope 
to choose for themselves how they will operate and that the 
local education authorities should give the head teacher as 
much freedom as possible to run his school as he thinks best. 
All we can expect and this should be urged is that the 
Minister should make abundantly clear to the local education 
authorities that school libraries of sufficient quality ought to 
be provided in every school, and that the local education 
authorities should similarly continually remind school gover- 
nors and head teachers that, even though they can decide how 
to expend their capitation grants, at least so much ought, over 
a period of years, to go to the library. 

Let us move on to a different question that of staffing the 
library. 

In a recent examination paper question 2 is : c "The school 
library should not be the exclusive concern of one teacher." 
Discuss this statement. 5 

If the school library is to be effective it cannot be the con- 
cern of only one teacher, because if books are to be an integral 
element in the educational process every teacher is involved. 
The ideal is a fabric of instruction into which the use of books, 
the search for information is closely woven. This may seldom 
be achieved; nevertheless both the relation of books to educa- 
tion and the relation of each individual pupil to the library 
and its contents are processes which cannot be carried out by 
the librarian alone, 

Yet even in primary schools where, manifestly, every teacher 
is librarian of her own classroom library, there must be some- 
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one responsible for the overall provision and arrangements. 
As Mr Stott points out, The school library movement in 
England did not arise out of the public library system, but in 
the educational system itself, and among teachers. . . . The 
principle of the teacher-librarian is most congenial to the 
English school library set-up and is not an unfortunate neces- 
sity imposed by the economic situation. The educational 
advantages of the principle are real the intimate knowledge 
of the school and the classroom which can only be gained by 
service as a teacher in them; the familiarity which the teacher- 
librarian gains of the needs of both the library and the class- 
room; and the closer integration of the library with the general 
life of the school These advantages seem so solid that there 
seems little likelihood of radical alteration in the policy, except 
perhaps in the very large multilateral or comprehensive schools 
that one or two authorities are building.' 1 

With this I agree, subject to the satisfaction of four require- 
ments. Firstly, the teacher-librarian must have sufficient time 
to do the job properly and he must have adequate assistance. 
The School Library Association suggests that the teacher- 
librarian should have at least three hours per week free for 
library work and that he should have one or two younger 
teachers as assistants and, very wisely, that the pupils them- 
selves, like the users of the children's department of the public 
library, should be encouraged to help. 

To me this three hour allocation seems sadly inadequate, 
though I appreciate, as Mr Stott writes, that 'the more time 
that is allotted to the teacher-librarian for library administra- 
tion, the more class-teaching has to be done by his colleagues. 
The only alternative is more generous staffing of the school.' 
And why are we not prepared to pay for more generous 
staffing ? Until I began to study library work in schools I had 
not realized that in education as in public library work it is 
axiomatic that unless some things are done properly they are 
not worth doing at all and that when they aren't done properly 

**The School Library Movement in England and Wales/ in Library 
Trends, vol. 1, no. 3, Jan. 1953. 
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the results do not justify the cost in other words, just as the 
most expensive public libraries are the worst so is it with 
schools. 

My second requirement is that the teacher-librarian shall 
receive adequate reward for his extra work and responsibility. 
I have been told, and willingly believe, that the best teacher- 
librarians are those who undertake the work because they are 
keen on it and recognize its importance and are not concerned 
whether or not it brings any financial advantage. It is a 
mistake, however, to believe that everywhere one will find the 
devoted altruist; and it is generally a sound principle to pay 
people for extra responsibility, qualifications, and work even 
though they enjoy the task. 

The position at present is that in some schools the teacher- 
librarian may receive extra responsibility pay and in others 
not, even in the same local education authority area. The 
decision depends not only upon the L.E.A. and/or the gover- 
nors and head teachers; there are naturally other teachers 
entitled for various reasons to these grants but the total of 
responsibility payment for any school is calculated in accor- 
dance with an elaborate formula, which means that the 
teacher-librarian is in a way in competition with his colleagues. 
It seems desirable, if possible, to regularize practice. 

Thirdly, the teacher-librarian must know how to do his 
work. To manage a school library, even in a large school, is 
not an undertaking involving complicated specialized tech- 
niques; I deprecate the tendency, sometimes encountered, to 
regard teacher-librarianship as an elaborate theory of cata- 
loguing and classification, of rules and regulations. Any intelli- 
gent person should be able to learn all he needs to know about 
running a school library in a few days of practical instruction, 
and in this brief period the teacher-librarian can learn how to 
avoid a lot of unnecessary work and many snags, how to find 
time to do his real job. What he does need to learn, and which 
involves attendance at a good course, is how best to relate 
the library to the school and how to relate the children to 
both. 
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Between the wars the then Board of Education organized 
courses for the teacher-librarian, and since this last war oppor- 
tunities have been much increased. Today some thirty 
technical colleges, institutions of further education, and the 
like are offering part-time courses in preparation for the 
examination for the Certificate for Teacher-Librarians which 
is conducted by a Joint Board of Assessors appointed by the 
Library Association and the School Library Association. As is 
stated in the syllabus 'there is a growing recognition of the 
importance of the school library as a teaching instrument . . . 
it is becoming commonplace for a teacher to be required to 
devote some part of his time to taking charge of the school 
library, and in order to do this efficiently he needs some 
training in the conduct of a library.' Facilities for training in 
the teaching use of a library are also desirable and indeed the 
emphasis in the examination will be on this. The Certificate is 
only given to qualified practising teachers with a minimum of 
three years service. 

My fourth observation is that in the larger school the task 
becomes one quite beyond the capacity of a part-time librarian. 
To select stock and process it, to give necessary assistance to 
library users, to organize class visits and to prepare material 
for them, to give talks on the use of books and the use of libra- 
ries is more than a whole-time job for a professional librarian. 
Sometimes he or she would have whole-time help. I would not 
suggest where precisely the time comes when the advantages 
of the teacher-librarian are outweighed by the advantages of 
the non-teacher professional, but it must be recognized that 
the time does come and that it is futile to ignore it. If the 
library is to be properly used it is most unlikely that in any 
school with more than 900 pupils school librarianship can be a 
part-time job. 

But just as we noted that a library cannot function properly 
without the interest and co-operation of all teachers so we 
must urge that all teachers, while at training college, must be 
made fully aware of the place of a good library in a good 
school. There is no need for all to have instruction in how to 
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run a school library it is better for such a course to be taken 
when the occasion arises but just as every child should be 
taught how to enjoy and use books to the full so should every 
teacher be sufficiently qualified, and made sufficiently interes- 
ted, to teach him. The training colleges should themselves 
have good libraries, including demonstration collections of 
children's literature both school books and library books. 



ii 

School librarians and the staff of the children's departments 
of public libraries are all the time seeking to achieve the same 
ends for the same people. It would be foolish if they did not 
work together. Consequently,, though it is not strictly within 
the title of this chapter, nowhere else could I more appro- 
priately outline this possible liaison. 

Firstly, whether there is or is not any arrangement by which 
the public library supplies books for schools on payment or 
otherwise, the school librarian and the school teacher must be 
given preferential treatment. Thus the public library should be 
gladly willing to lend books whenever they can be of help to 
the schools. 

I have already said though many of my public library 
colleagues will disagree that the school library should be the 
school's responsibility. And it may well be that, sometimes, a 
librarian's willingness to help will delay the education authori- 
ties' acceptance of responsibility. Nevertheless, loans from the 
public library, of possibly quite ordinary material, temporarily 
to bolster up inadequate stocks may make the school library 
good enough to be well used, and so encourage the education 
authority to do better. Maybe such help is better 'kept dark'. 

As the resources of a school library, good or bad, must be 
much more limited than those of even a poor public library, 
short or long-term loans of material not within the scope of 
the school library and of books to meet special requirements 
are to be encouraged. Moreover, the public library is often in 
a position to lend or give material not otherwise available to 
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the teacher back numbers of periodicals, illustrations, gramo- 
phone records, etc. The teacher himself, or herself, should be 
allowed to borrow whatever is wanted for teaching purposes. 

The general good neighbour arrangement is 'You tell your 
pupils to come to the public library and in return we'll give 
you everything you need for school and school library pur- 
poses. 3 

Secondly (but perhaps this should come first) : the teacher 
and the public children's librarian should know each other per- 
sonally, and should know about each other's work, its circum- 
stances, its opportunities, and its difficulties. The teacher should 
use the public library for his own personal and professional 
reasons and make it his business to discover how it functions 
and what it has to offer to himself and to his pupils. Best of all 
he should be an enthusiastic library user and should convey 
this enthusiasm to his pupils. 

The children's librarian should visit the school, meet the 
teachers there, discuss the opportunities and limitations and, 
generally, find out how that machine ticks. She will soon dis- 
cover that teachers live in a world of their own, and vice versa, 
and as they come to know one another well enough and intro- 
duce one another to their respective worlds, they will discover 
that they are very different and yet very similar. 

Essentially this teacher-librarian relationship must be a 
personal one. It can usefully be supplemented by more formal 
associations, such as joint committees, joint conferences, and 
joint social occasions attended by teachers and librarians and 
by members of library committees and education committees. 
The better the relationship at the top the easier and more 
fruitful at the bottom. 

Thirdly, the public librarian can help the teacher-librarian 
in particular because she is in closer touch than he with current 
publications, has access to bibliographies, book lists, publishers' 
catalogues and so on. Also, as she has had experience and been 
trained as a practising librarian she knows all the tricks of the 
trade, what to do and what one need not do. Thus she can be 
of considerable help to the amateur practitioner in questions 
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of equipment, furnishing, planning, cataloguing, classification, 
routines, and so on. 

What can the teacher do in return ? Chiefly he can interest 
his pupils in books and tell them about the public library. 

The librarian learns throughout her professional career that 
books have a vital contribution to make to each man through- 
out his life whatever he does, whoever he is. It is a tragedy 
that too few people make this discovery, but a tragedy that can 
best be averted when this relationship between reading and 
living is demonstrated as early as possible. Now a teacher 
could, within limits, instruct a class without recourse to any 
books except specified school textbooks sufficiently well to 
ensure the passing of examinations. This, indeed, may be the 
easiest way. But such a teacher would have failed in his duty, 
which is not only to secure examination successes but also to 
send into the world young people who are armed with the 
technique and desire to find things out for themselves from 
books and also to enjoy them. Any teacher with a proper 
appreciation of the true function of education, which is to give 
the pupil the ability to live fully, will know that from the 
earliest stages it is essential to underline the relationship of 
books and the educational process. So we want our teachers to 
plan and carry out a teaching programme in which books play 
an essential part, and to tell and show their pupils that they live 
in a world in which books are a natural, inevitable element in 
life. They can also help children to develop a critical attitude, 
discrimination, and taste. 
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CHAPTER 12 

The Child's Own Library 



MAY I say again that the child is most fortunate whose 
parents are habitual users of books, and in whose home there 
are plenty, some of which should be his own. Nevertheless, just 
as children can introduce the public library to their parents so 
can they start their own private libraries and possibly induce 
their parents to buy and collect books. 

Despite Sir Alan Herbert's ideas regarding Public Lending 
Rights, the fact remains that public libraries during the last 
few decades have been of incalculable benefit to authors, not 
so much through their purchases, though these are substantial, 
as by educating people to use, to like, and frequently to buy 
books. The public librarian has always encouraged book buy- 
ing, for many good reasons. One is that a flourishing book 
trade, impossible without personal as well as institutional 
purchasing, leads to a wider range of book production, keeps 
prices down, and so increases his own capacity for purchase. 
The most significant, however, is that the librarian knows the 
limitations of lending and borrowing. He knows that many 
books will be read only once, that some are not worth reading 
again, that the book user can often gain all he seeks within the 
normal library period of loan, and that when a man is in need 
of information it is frequently worth his while to pay a visit to 
his local reference library. But he knows also that there are 
books that the user may need, continuously or every now and 
then, often on unpredictable occasions, over long periods; he 
knows that there are books of which one becomes fond and 
which one likes to possess as constant companions; he knows 
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that, in his home, whatever he is doing, the need for informa- 
tion is constantly arising and at times when a visit to the 
public library would be impracticable. So the librarian knows 
what people who don't buy books lose thereby, and he is an 
advocate of personal libraries. 

The child needs his own library maybe more than the adult, 
and it will comprise much the same things. Think of the little 
ones' first books the favourite picture books with a tiny 
thread of text, and books that they first hear, and then read 
and read and read, again and again. They become a loved 
part of their very life. We have fine selections of such books 
in our children's libraries yet, in a way, I am sorry for those 
children who cannot have their own copies but have to get 
them from the library. On the one hand they may be tempted, 
having so many to choose from, to borrow one after another 
in quick succession, and so never get to know and love the 
few. On the other hand they may fall in love with one of them 
but be compelled to part with it much too soon. Undoubtedly 
the child should be given his own first picture books and, later, 
his collections of fairy tales and, in general, those stories which 
will fascinate him for a long time. 

Later on the child passes into the voracious age, consuming 
book after book hungrily, eagerly, and maybe a little super- 
ficially. Even during this period, however, two things may 
happen : he will encounter books which, though hastily con- 
sumed at the time, leave the impression that it would be 
worth coming back to them and giving them a little more 
attention; or he will become interested in certain subjects 
railways, stamps, butterflies, or what you will and will value 
comprehensive books to which he can refer when the need 
arises, books that will be, as it were, the textbooks of his hobby. 

Next, he will discover the need for question-answering books 
to be available at home, when it is home-work time, or when 
reading or discussion provoke enquiry. Purely fact-giving quick 
reference books do not constitute a library but, if necessary, I 
would give them priority as they can save time and prevent 
innumerable frustrations. The child does not need a very 
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extensive home reference library a dictionary (later on, 
dictionaries of the languages he is studying), a good atlas, a 
one-volume encyclopaedia such as Pears, if possible one or 
other of the special children's encyclopaedias (such as the 
Oxford), a few of the popular illustrated surveys of history, 
biblical knowledge, birds, beasts, and fishes, nature study, in 
due course Whitaker, Bradshaw, the A.B.C. in truth a child's 
needs are often met by the same books as his elders. A collec- 
tion like this is worth its weight in gold and the intelligent 
child soon discovers how to exploit it. 

Incidentally, the intelligent child is passionately attracted 
to large, comprehensive, well illustrated books books that 
seem to promise entrance to a whole world of knowledge. 
Recently I had the privilege of helping the children in a new 
children's library. For most of the borrowers this was their first 
experience of a library, their first introduction to books in 
bulk. Yet the rush was for the solid, substantial, comprehensive 
book. Had we possessed ten sets of the Oxford Encyclopaedia 
for loan we could have lent all the volumes that one evening; 
I am sorry to say we had only one set for loan and one for 
reference purposes. I am afraid we had committed the sin, so 
unforgivable yet so frequently committed, of underestimating 
our public. 

We have now three kinds of book in our library the 
favourite book, the textbook, the reference book. To this we 
should add two others the books for a rainy day, and the 
books for 'one day'. The categorization is not fanciful but 
realistic. As to the former, remember that, though most reading 
is deliberate, some is not. Most books we read because we are 
for one reason or another 'concerned in' them, or because we 
have just borrowed them from the library, but there are other 
times when we merely want to browse, when it is good to find 
on our own shelves something to fit the mood, which we may 
or may not have read before; maybe it is a book of which just 
that part which can be read in the time available will be suffi- 
cient and satisfying. As to the latter, suffice it to say that the 
persona] library should include not only the past (the books 
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we once loved) and the present (those which we like or need 
now); it should have a future those books which we intend 
to read when the opportunity comes. 

The child's personal library will comprise the books that 
people give him and those he buys with his own money. He 
must choose the latter for himself and may often be able to 
help select the former. 

People who give books to children too often waste their 
money. They buy, too carelessly, maybe too ignorantly, books 
that may make no appeal to the recipient, that may be read 
once with lukewarm interest and then, perhaps wisely, be for- 
gotten. Too often they choose their presents only by bulk and 
by price, and so give the recipient something of no worth, a 
badly produced book that will tell the child, who if he is a 
library user probably knows quite a lot about books, that the 
donor either doesn't know much or doesn't care much. If the 
child is not a library user and doesn't know that there are good 
and bad books, the donor may well do him a disservice by 
offering him the unworthy. 

In plain English, choosing a book to give to a child is quite 
a serious responsibility. I realize that most grown-ups do not 
know much about children's books. They may remember what 
they liked when young but should beware of assuming that 
these will be of equal appeal today. What can they do ? They 
can do one or more of three things. They can go to a good 
bookshop, look round, discuss things with the bookseller; they 
can do the same at a children's library; they can consult the 
recipient. 

In each case they should keep in mind the desirability of 
long-term utility. Toys can be divided into two categories 
those that lose their appeal when they have been played with 
once or twice, and those that one can go on using time and 
time again. So it is with books. If the donor would ask himself 
the simple question 'What will X do with this when he has 
once read it?' a lot of waste and disappointment would be 
avoided. 

If the donor takes a genuine interest in the child and studies 
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his attitude to books he will fail less often. He will notice which 
books go quickly back to the library and which are returned 
reluctantly; he will discover the child's hobby and note when 
the child is not able to find what he needs in either his own or 
his father's bookshelves, and choose his presents to fill the gaps. 

If the parent, or other donor,, is himself a book user he may 
have a good idea of what books to give. Yet the time will come 
when the child himself will have his own ideas. He will make 
mistakes and will leara by them. He will have discovered a 
good deal about books as they concern him both from the 
children's library and the school library. He may even have 
studied at the bookshop itself. In The Library in the Primary 
School^ to which I have already referred, is the excellent sug- 
gestion that the children themselves should be given a say in 
the selection of books for the classroom library, that they 
should discuss what kinds of books they want, and that they 
should be taken as a class to the local bookseller's shop to see 
for themselves what is available. These class visits make 
children feel at home in bookshops so that if they receive book 
tokens as presents they know how to spend them wisely. 

Another main source of supply for the personal library is 
the school prize. I got quite a few prizes in my youth un- 
deservedly of course but I don't think that any of them were 
much use to me; they were all the kind of story that one reads 
only once or never. The temptation to plump for the big and 
the cheap is strong. So all that I have addressed to the indivi- 
dual donor must be repeated, with emphasis, to the buyer of 
book prizes. 

The young book collector will in time become unwilling to 
rely upon gifts. He will begin to save his money, diverted from 
other purposes, to buy the books he needs. This civilized ten- 
dency can be encouraged as, for example, by the wise father 
who offered shilling for shilling for book expenditure. 

The child should have his own library accommodation, 
either his own part of the family bookshelves or bookcases in 
his own room, or both. The handy lad could make his own 
bookcases and be proud both of his handiwork and of his 
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books. What is Important is that he should be aware of having 
a library of his own, that he should get the habit of buying 
books, of visiting bookshops, that he should think of his own 
library in relation to the school library and the public library 
and the family library. 

Lastly, parents should help and encourage their children to 
build up their own book collections and should also give them 
the chance to enjoy them. Strangely enough, some parents do 
not understand that children like to be left alone from time to 
time, just as they do themselves. There is a tendency to find 
things for them to do, to expect them to want to be en famille. 
What they really enjoy most are an hour or two with no one 
to tell them what to do and a place (preferably housing their 
own library) to which they can take themselves off and be at 
peace. 
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CHAPTER 13 



Promotion and Improvement 



I F, by the time we reach this, the final chapter, we have come 
to agree both that good library services for children are neces- 
sary and that nevertheless they are too seldom offered, it 
remains to see what is being done and what more can be done 
to ensure their fruitful existence. 

For a good library there must be good books. 

We will agree that never before in this country have we had 
more and better written and better produced books for 
children. There is still much shocking rubbish, but there are 
good books aplenty, including a useful if still not sufficient 
supply of non-fiction books about things and peoples and 
places, a type of book that was once very scarce. 

This improvement is, I believe, due chiefly to the gradual 
development of a body of informed and critical buyers those, 
that is to say, who have bought for children's libraries and 
later for school libraries. I do not say that the children's library 
market, as it is at present, could alone support the production 
of good children's books but it is sufficient to turn the scales, 
to offer encouragement to the would-be publisher of better 
material. And the children's librarians are in a position, both 
by their preferences and rejections and by their expressed 
opinions, to tell publishers what they like and what they don't. 
I am sure that publishers welcome this. Before the existence of 
the first few children's libraries most of those who bought 
children's books were sadly uninformed and uncritical a 
state of affairs worsened by the absence of any serious press 
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criticism of children's books, whereas today the Times Literary 
Supplement, the Sunday Tim.es.> and other periodicals from 
time to time devote considerable space to reviewing children's 
books. Since 1936 The Junior Bookshelf, the only British 
periodical devoted exclusively to the reviewing of children's 
books, has been of great service in drawing the attention of 
children's librarians to the most suitable material. 

The existence of this maybe small but growing group of 
interested and informed buyers has also done much to 
encourage the authors. 

The more money spent by library and education authorities, 
the more qualified children's librarians there will be, and the 
more worth-while books for children will be written and 
published. It is as simple as that. 

Since all movements can benefit from publicity and example 
it has been useful that this development of critical purchasing 
has been brought to the public notice by certain awards for 
children's books. The idea originated in the U.S.A. where in 
1922 the Children's Library Association offered the first John 
Newbery Medal for 'the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children', which must be a book of 
original conception and of fine workmanship but may be by 
an author of any nationality or race. It is named after John 
Newbery (1713-67), the famous bookseller of St Paul's Church- 
yard who was the first to have the idea of publishing books 
expressly for children, some of which he is reputed to have 
written himself. The award is made by a committee of the 
Children's Library Association of the American Library 
Association who are also responsible for selecting the recipient 
of the Caldecott Medal, first awarded in 1938 'for the most 
distinguished American picture book for children'. The prize 
was given by Frederic G. Melcher, the editor of Publishers' 
Weekly, and is named after Randolph Caldecott, the famous 
English illustrator of children's books. 

In 1936, to commemorate the centenary of the birth of 
Andrew Carnegie, the British Library Association instituted its 
Carnegie Medal for an outstanding book for children. It was 
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first awarded to Arthur Ransome. To celebrate the 21st birth- 
day of the medal in 1957, the Library Association published a 
volume called Chosen -for Children, an account, with brief 
extracts, of the books to which the medal had been awarded, 
which includes works by Eve Garnett, Noel Streatfeild, Kitty 
Barne, Eric Linklater, Walter de la Mare, Richard Armstrong, 
Eleanor Farjeon, and C. S. Lewis. 

In 1957 the Library Association began to award a second 
medal, this time for the artist who, in the opinion of the 
Library Association, has produced the most distinguished work 
in the illustration of children's books during the preceding 
year. The first winner was Edward Ardizzone. 

I do not suggest that any writer wrote or any publisher 
published a better book in the hope of getting the Carnegie 
Medal What matters is that from time to time publishers, 
authors, and above all the general public are made aware that 
there are such things as better books for children, that quality 
matters. It became manifest to many people that the writing of 
children's books was not just hack work but was a distinct, 
distinctive, and important aspect of authorship. 

Among similar awards elsewhere I would mention the 
Esther Gleen award established in 1945 in New Zealand, 
where children's books and children's libraries are taken very 
seriously (in the right sense of the word). In 1959 the Interna- 
tional Youth Library published a full list of similar awards in 
many countries (see Bibliography). 

The situation is, of course, very different in many other 
countries, where there is a grave shortage of children's books, 
often indeed a shortage of any books in the vernacular. 

The position is made much worse by the absence in some 
parts of the world of any organized book trade. Thus countries 
such as India, Indonesia, and Burma have the threefold prob- 
lem of finding authors to write the books that are so needed, of 
educating the children and their elders to read them, and of 
building up a system of distribution which alone can make 
authorship and publishing economically possible. Fortunately 
with the help and admonition of Unesco and other agencies 
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the national governments are becoming increasingly aware of 
the problem. 

As regards the first factor authorship it must be recog- 
nized that the newly developing countries must rely largely 
upon translations. This is not wholly a bad thing because most 
of the best and the best loved children's books have an appeal 
to children of all nations. Moreover, translations can, to a 
certain extent, show how life is lived in other lands. Ultimately., 
however, each nation should have its own literature for 
children as for grown-ups, which will both promote its own 
ideas and ideals at home and when the time comes for the 
process of translation in reverse, as it were, display them 
abroad. Help in selecting suitable books for translation is given 
by Unesco (which in 1956 published Books for Asian Children: 
a selective list of publications from world literature suitable 
for use in Asia, by Shakuntala Bhatawdeker), by the Inter- 
national Board on Books for Young People (mentioned later), 
and by the British Council. And gradually we find the coun- 
tries where books are needed adopting such methods as 
national competitions for good children's books (as in India 
where authors of books in any of twenty-three different Indian 
languages may compete), exhibitions (as in Turkey and Iran), 
and so on. 

A short while ago the British Council, to mark the fifth 
anniversary of the Indonesian Library School at Djakarta, 
gave a permanent collection of 1,400 children's books which 
were to be exhibited throughout the country. These were, of 
course, in English, the dissemination of which has been active 
wherever the British Council has maintained a library service 
and such services could well be much more generally pro- 
vided. There is no doubt that English is becoming more and 
more the greatest international language, taught as a second 
language in schools in many parts of the world. It is not with- 
out irony that in parts of Asia and Africa the Russians and 
the Chinese are distributing large quantities of cheap and well 
produced bpoks for children in English. We need not be sur- 
prised that some are about the big bad capitalist wolf who can 
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be turned out only when all the other nice innocent animals 
band together. Surely we should ourselves and our govern- 
ment should help, as do the Russian and Chinese governments 

do our utmost to ensure that all children all over the world 

who can read English and who are being taught to do so, shall 
enjoy an adequate supply of good books in our language. 

The U.S.A. has also been active in this field. Apart from 
the action of the U.S. government and of the American 
Library Association, the American organization C.A.R.E. 
established a Children's Book Fund which has distributed be- 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 American children's books to 
libraries in forty-two countries. It has also produced collections 
of 150 children's books in the Chinese language and was 
recently reported to be working on a similar collection in 
Hindi. The Asia Foundation, which is described as c a non- 
profit, non-political organization formed in 1951 by private 
American citizens in the State of California' has also helped 
to establish children's libraries in different parts of that 
continent. 

A systematic account of all that is slowly and gradually 
happening to develop libraries for children would take up far 
too much space. Suffice it to say that the work has begun in 
earnest, and that were I to note that the British National Book 
League has built up a 'School Library Exhibition' of some 
3,000 books, which it periodically revises and shows, by 
arrangement with local education authorities, in all parts of 
the British Isles (and a duplicate set is available), or that 
Sweden has an annual award for the best children's book, or 
that Switzerland, like the U.S.A., holds children's book exhibi- 
tions, I should but be giving you examples of a vital movement 
that is gathering momentum in many parts of the world. 

When we come to the promotion of library services for 
children, the first essential is an active organization of profes- 
sional librarians united to promote the development of all types 
of library service. Such an association will necessarily include 
members who, while generally interested in librarianship, are 
especially concerned with one type of library or library activity. 
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These should work as groups or sections enabling them to 
discuss and be active in their special fields, each of which will 
present its own particular problems and circumstances. Such a 
field is that of work with children. 

I would utter two warnings. The first is that though such 
a group of children's librarians will naturally tend to attract 
those who are actively engaged in the day-to-day work of the 
children's department, the responsibility for implementing the 
ideals of the children's librarian rests on the shoulders of the 
chief librarian and his committee. This means that the chief 
librarians should play a part in the work of the section and that 
there must be a proper machinery by which the views of the 
section can be made known to and be impressed upon them. 
This is only practicable when the workers with children are, 
as already emphasized, part of a united professional body. 

For this and for many other reasons the formation of 
associations for those interested in work with children outside 
the general professional association is to be avoided. Such 
'independent' societies tend to believe in and promote the 
establishment of children's libraries which are not part of a 
proper public library system. This is something which should 
never be fostered except in countries where as yet no public 
library system exists. These separate children's library societies 
tend to encourage amateur effort, whereas children's librarian- 
ship calls for trained professional workers; and often, by their 
publicity, they distract attention from the need for the appro- 
priate local authorities to finance and administer the libraries 
on a permanent basis. 

Sections for children's librarians have so far been established 
within the Library Associations of several countries; they are 
desirable everywhere. 

In Great Britain the Library Association has a Youth 
Libraries Section, to which any member may belong and in 
which over 1,000 are now enrolled. It started in 1937 as the 
Association of Children's Librarians with only twenty 
members. 

In the United States a Children's Library Association was 
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formed in 1905, and later the Young People's Reading Round 
Table, established in 1929 to consider books and service for 
'young adults', became part of the American Library Associa- 
tion. When this body was reorganized in 1948 a new 'Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People' was set up. Its aim 
is 'the improvement and extension of services to children in all 
types of libraries', and it is 'responsible for the evaluation and 
selection of books and non-book materials for, and the 
improvement of techniques of library service to, children from 
pre-school through the eighth grade or junior high school age.' 
It has over 3,000 members, holds conferences twice a year, and 
publishes a quarterly periodical called Top of the News., which 
gives reports of the activities of libraries in this field, lists of 
recommended books, and information about the activities of 
the sections. The American Library Association provides a 
paid Executive Secretary and staff. Members need not be 
professional librarians; authors, illustrators, booksellers, 
parents, library trustees, etc. are welcome to join. Incidentally, 
the U.S.A. Children's Book Council, which is separate from 
the American Library Association, has, among other activities, 
organized a National Children's Book Week annually since 
1919. 

There are children's library sections of the national library 
associations also in the Scandinavian countries and in Japan, 
where one was organized in 1957 and charged with making a 
detailed survey of all the children's libraries in Japan. 

In addition to the activities of Library Associations there are 
in some countries (as in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland) state departments under the Minister of Education 
which are interested in the promotion of public library services, 
including services to children by both public libraries and 
schools. Grants are made to encourage local expenditure, 
'library advisors' and inspectors are there to help and encour- 
age, library schools with special courses for children's and 
school librarians are provided, and select lists of children's 
books and periodicals for children's libraries and school 
libraries are published. 
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In Holland there is a novel organization called The Book 
and Youth Bureau of the Netherlands Library Association 
(Bureau Boek en Jeugd) which stands between a children's 
section of a library association and a state library department 
since it does receive some financial help from the government. 
Its primary function is to supply information on all kinds of 
matters relating to children's books and children's libraries 
both to those connected with library work and to the public 
at large. There is close co-operation with the publishers and 
booksellers, and with such organizations as the Netherlands 
School Film Association and School Radio, helping to link 
their activities to books. Lists of books for schools and libraries 
are compiled, reviews are supplied to the editors of educational 
and other periodicals, meetings, book weeks, exhibitions both 
national and local in scope are organized, and so on. 

Internationally, though Unesco has paid much heed to the 
needs of children, the International Federation of Library 
Associations has only concerned itself seriously with this work 
within the last few years. Two or three years ago, however, a 
Committee on Library Work with Children and Young People 
was established. In 1959, with the help of the government of 
the Netherlands, it held a meeting of representatives of some 
of the countries in which children's libraries were already 
organized within their national associations, and set up a work- 
ing party to consider in what ways it could most effectively 
promote development. As a first step it proposes to make an 
enquiry into the state of library work with children in various 
countries and to publish detailed accounts of what is done in 
a few typical countries; it is urging the need for the profes- 
sional organization of children's librarians and will explore 
the possibilities of translating the best and most suitable books 
into other languages. 

Another internationally active body is the International 
Board on Books for Young People, associated with the Inter- 
national Youth Library in Munich. Efforts have been made to 
establish national 'sections' (or existing national organizations 
have been accepted as such) and the board comprises represen- 
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tatives of these national sections and private individuals from 
countries not yet having such sections and others who are 'in a 
particular way . . . active in the field of books for young 
people.' International meetings are held at least every second 
year and the Board's International Children's Book Bulletin 
called Bookbird gives interesting information about activities 
all over the world, lists and reviews of children's books, and 
accounts of the Board's activities. 

The greatest influence has been, and continues to be, that 
of Unesco, the Libraries Department of which, under the 
direction first of Mr Edward Carter and now of Mr E. N. 
Petersen, has, one feels, the needs of public libraries and 
especially of children's libraries at heart. Whenever possible it 
has made children's library development an integral part of 
general public library schemes, as in the Unesco pilot projects 
at Delhi, Medellin (Colombo), and Eastern Nigeria; it has 
supplied expert help in the creation of the children's services 
in Indonesia. Projected developments include help to the Arab 
States by setting up demonstration libraries, granting fellow- 
ships for training children's librarians, and encouraging the 
production of children's literature. In the Unesco Bulletin, of 
which some 10,000 copies are published in English, French, 
Spanish, and Russian, news of the children's library movement 
is included to help and encourage readers everywhere and 
certain of its Manuals are of interest in this connection. 

Just as the British Council has made it possible for librarians 
from many countries to work in and study conditions in British 
public libraries, including the children's departments, so has 
Unesco sent many both here and to other countries where 
children's library work is well developed. The innumerable 
instances where Unesco has sent experts or given assistance in 
specific projects to individual countries include many relating 
to children, such as the courses of training for teacher- 
librarians at Iraq and the resultant preparation of a manual 
on library work in schools and teacher training colleges pub- 
lished in Arabic by the Iraqi government, a similar course in 
Jordan, the provision of a book mobile for children in Singa- 
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pore, and so on. In addition, however, to its direct assistance 
to book production and library provision, Unesco has helped 
indirectly by several of its other activities, such as its efforts to 
remove the financial and other barriers standing in the way of 
the free interchange of books and library materials, its biblio- 
graphical activities, and not least its work in fundamental 
education, which are fast putting the children of the world 
deeply in its debt. 

Success in the task of giving all the children of all the 
nations full, free access to the books that will help their growth 
and the growth of their nations will not, however, be achieved 
by librarians alone, not even with the help of library associa- 
tions, state library departments, and international bodies. The 
movement needs the informed, intelligent support of the 
community at large. 
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